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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Church Life and the Home 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
of Sunday School Literature 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Childhood and the Sunday School 


THE CONQUEST 
Embodies the Highest Ideals of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for Adult Bible Classes 


“Not for Profits but for Character Building” 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M CHICAGO 
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If You Are the Same 


AS OTHER PROGRESSIVE PASTORS 


You Will Want 


To keep before’ the 
passing public the an- 
nouncement of your 
services and special 
meetings of your 
church. 

Chureh publicity is in- 
formation. Church in- 
formation develops in- 
terest. Interest develops 
co-operation. 

No publicity is as effective 
as the 


Changeable Letter 
BULLETIN BOARD 





hundreds of churches the 


used in 
We ean furnish anything needed in an 
Full information sent on 


Satisfactorily 
country over. 
up-to-date Sunday-school. 
request. 


Sa 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. FORTIETH ST. CHICAGO 


DEPT. M. 
































THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





The New Spirit in Sunday 

School Work is Embodied in the 

Bethany System of Sunday School 
Literature 


7 


HE recent appointment by Presi- 
dent Hill M. Bell of a Religious 
Education Commission for the Dis- 

ciples is indicative of an unrest with the 
conditions that have obtained in the Sun- 
day Schools of the past. It is a source of 
satisfaction to the Disciples Publication 
Society that the Bethany System of Liter- 
ature has been prepared on the basis of 
the highest ideals of religious education. 
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Here is a Suggestion for Your 
Adult Class if it is Interested 
in Modern Social Conditions 
and Plans for their Betterment 








famous books, “The New Era,” “Our Coun- 

try,” etc., you know what a treat is being 
served to classes using Dr. Strong’s monthly 
magazine, “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” Es- 
pecially do men’s classes take to this treatment 
of modern social conditions from the standpoint 
of Christian ideals. This magazine is live, up- 
to-date. It grips men. Send for free sample copy 
now! 


|: YOU have read Dr. Josiah Strong’s world 
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Subscriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
in advance $1.00 per year. If 


strictly 
payment is delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure te receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in | 
advance (unless so ordered), but is | 
continued pending instruction from the | 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 

prompt notice should be sent and all 

arrearages paid. , 
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Published Weekly by the Disciples of 
Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 
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Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid, List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 
Change of address—In ordering change 
| of address give the old as well as the 
| new. 

| Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
| or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 
28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 
Ilinois, Under Act of Maroh 3, 1879. 
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The Disciples Publica- 
The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 


churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 

undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 
religion. 


+ . * 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 


gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impuse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions 
as well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 

* * * 

In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited by 
the point of view of a single communion. 
a * * 

The Sunday-school literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, has 
been prepared through the Society’s asso- 
ciation with the writers, editors and offi- 


cial publishing houses of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and _ other 











communions.. In its mechanical and ar- 
tistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 
7 * » 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desire nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in relig- 
ious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the Dis- 
ciples, is not rublished for the Disciples 
alone. It is published for the Christian 
world. It desires definitely to occupy a 
catholic point of view and it seeks read- 
ers in all communions. 
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Graded or Uniform Lessons-Which? 


Many schools are in uncertainty at this time as to how to answer this important question. The new year 
is upon them. Some leaders are asking for the old-time, uniform lessons. Others demand the modern 
graded system. For the help of such doubtful schools, we submit the following points for thoughtful con- 


sideration: 


1. The Uniform Lessons are backward-looking ; the Graded Lessons 
look forward. 


2. The Uniform Lessons have been discountenanced by all leaders in 
public school work; they advocate enthusiastically the Graded 


Lessons. 


3. The Uniform Lesson system was made before the true pedagog- 
ical principles obtained in education; the Graded Lessons are 
built upon these principles—they are fitted to the child. The old 
idea was to make the child fit the lesson! 


4. Forward-looking schools today are rapidly adopting the Graded 


Lessons. 


uw 


The recent International Sunday-school Convention decided one 


thing absolutely—that the Graded Lessons are here to stay. 


Don’t decide to ignore the Graded Lessons—at least not until you have examined the 
best graded materials published-- 


The Bethany System of 
Sunday School Literature 


700 E. 40th St. Disciples Publication Society Cities, Mine 
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Go to the Atlanta Convention 
On a Free Ticket! October 7-14, 1914 
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FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


If your railway fare is $10 to $15 round trip, we will give free ticket for 20 
new subscribers to The Christian Century paid one year in advance. 


If your railway fare is $20 to $25 round trip, we will give free ticket for 35 
new subscribers, paid one year in advance. 


If your railway fare is $30 to $35 round trip, we will give free ticket for 45 
new subscribers, paid one year in advance. 


These Must Be New Subscribers. 


FOR YEARLY ORDERS (NEW) FOR BETHANY GRADED 
LESSONS AND “THE CONQUEST” 


For new orders aggregating $60 annually ($15 per quarter), we will give free 
ticket where fare is $10 to $15 round trip. 


For new orders aggregating $80 annually ($20 per quarter), we will give free 
ticket where fare is $15 to $20 round trip. 


For new orders aggregating $100 annually ($25 per quarter), we will give 
free ticket where fare is $20 to $25 round trip. 

For new orders aggregating $150 annually, we will give free ticket where 
fare is $30 to $35 round trip. 


By “new” orders we mean increased orders from schools now purchasing 
part of their supplies from us and part from other houses, as well as orders 
from schools not now patronizing our house. 


EXTRA OFFERS 


Sleeping Car fare will also be paid from any point east of Kansas City or West 
of Buffalo for 10 subscribers to The Christian Century, paid one year in ad- 
vance. 


Particulars sent on request. If you cannot go yourself work this plan to 
send your pastor or Sunday-school superintendent or teacher. 


An illustrated booklet of the convention trip will be sent upon request. 


Address: The Circulation Manager 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Man’s Wrath Praising God 


The mind and conscience of Christendom are 
stunned by the suddeness, the magnitude and the 
horror of the war into which the nations of Europe 
and the welfare of the world are suddenly plunged. 
The impossible has happened. The nations that 
have been leading in the world’s progress have 
suddenly abandoned their peaceful and productive 
pursuits to fly at each other’s throats. The world 
looks on in horror that lacks words for its expres- 
sion. If any five intelligent men, one from Vienna, 
one from Berlin, one from St. Petersburg, one from 
Paris, and one from London, should meet and act as 
Austria, Germany, Russia, France and England have 


acted, they would be thought insane. Nations ought’ 


to be more wise, more sane, more patient, more just 
than individuals. A fault or folly that might be 
pardonable in one man ought to be impossible to a 
nation. But it is not so. The wisdom, justice, for- 
bearance and goodness of the nation falls below that 
of its best representatives. Not yet have the nations 
a conscience equal to that of their best people. 


z#& ke 


Meantime there rests on rulers a solemn weight of 
responsibility to God and to the stern sense of out- 
raged justice among men. Aristotle was right when 
he said that the occasions of wars are slight, while 
the causes are profound. The causes of the present 
war lie deep in the hatred of Slav and Teuton, in 
the covetousness of Russia for Constantinople, in the 
determination of France to repossess herself of the 
lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, in the long 
and mutual jealousy of England and Germany. This 
bitterness and hatred and jealousy is long lived. It 
has been inherited from war to war since Napoleon 
fought Wellington, since Europe faced Asia in the 
crusades, since Gauls fought Goths in the days of 
Rome’s decline, and still back to the strife of the 
Persians and the Greeks and so on back to the dawn 
of history. Never has it died out. The clash of 
arms has resounded in nearly every generation, and 
never has the issue been wholly a new one. Always 
there was an unsettled element inherited from the 
last great conflict or the one before. The causes of 
any present war in Europe spring as new shoots out 
of roots of bitterness that grew and bore their bitter 
fruit as far back as the dawn of history. 
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The ties that bind America to Germany are many 
Thousands of our best citizens were 
Hundreds of our ablest scholars were 


and strong. 
born there. 


educated there. The blood of the Teuton runs red in 
the veins of America. It will go against the grain of 
American affection to see Germany fighting Russia, 
and to sympathize with Russia. But Russia had a 
right to support Servia against Austrian aggression, 
and Germany had no right to give aid and comfort 
to Austria in her attack upon the peace of the world. 
For it is the world that is sinned against. Al- 
ready we have almost forgotten Servia. It is the 
world that suffers ; not Servia or Austria not Russia 
but humanity. 
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Deep are our sympathies with England. She did 
not want war. Her leaders have exercised com- 
mendable self-restraint. So far as we can see her part 
in the terrible struggle was not of her own choos- 
ing. America can but feel for her strong sympathy 
born of our common blood and language, ‘and 
strengthened by an admiration for her earnest effort 
to preserve the peace. 

It is far too soon to pass final judgments. The 
tangled web of European politics does not unravel 
itself so simply as to justify us in calling any nation 
faultless. All have been at fault. The war prepara- 
tions of all European nations and of America have 
been an invitation to this or to some other great 
struggle. They are among the causes, which lie 
deeper than the occasions, of war. 


This war will not leave things as it found them. 
A new map of Europe will be necessary. But this 
will not be the most important change. There will 
be a new birth of Democracy in Europe. The com- 
mon people, taxed in peace and butchered in war, 
will rise and demand of their sovereigns a reason for 
their sweat and tears and blood. Democracy will be 
more nearly regnant in Europe than ever before. 

But this is not all. 

This great and horrible war will surely bring 
nearer the reign of universal peace. The worse this 
war the sooner and the more lasting the peace that 
is to come. Is it not written that God shall make 
the wrath of man to praise Him, and restrain the re- 
mainder thereof? Let now this prophecy be ful- 
filled. Though the guns war and the land be drenched 
and the sea reddened, still shall prevail the mighty 
purpose of God. The reign of peace is nearer than 
it was. “God moves in a a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform.” But He performs them: and 
even the wrath of man shall praise Him. 

















































The following article was written at our request. 


BY H. H. GUY. 


Concerning the Situation at Berkeley 


A Reply to Rev. A. C. Smither’s Account in the Christian Evangelist. 


It seemed obviously unjust to allow Mr. Smither’s rep ort 


of the exclusion of Berkeley church by the California convention, and of the causes that led up to it, to go 
uncorrected. Doctor Guy is an elder in Berkeley church. He was, as the text of his article shows, a member of 
the faculty of Berkeley Bible Seminary, and when that institution failed to carry out its agreement for a united 
affiliation with Pacific Theological Seminary individual Disciples of Christ came forward with their gifts to 


support him on the faculty of the latter institution. 


Doctor Guy and those supporting him believe that the 


turn events have taken both in Seminary affairs and in the state convention is a travesty on the Disciples’ plea 


for Christian unity. He 


has written under the pressure of confidential knowledge which he does not feel at 


liberty to use, knowledge of outside official interference and of moral weakress on the part of certain men now 
prominent in the opposition, but who formerly stood with Mr. Loken in the church matter and with himself 
in the higher program for the Seminary. When he says at the close that he has written with ‘‘restraint’’ only 
those informed of the inwardness of the situation will know how well he has discriminated between the things 
he ought and the things he ought not to say. Doctor Guy was for twenty years a missionary in Japan. He was 
the first ‘‘living-link’’ missionary among the Disciples of Christ. He was supported by Central Church, Des 


Moines, Ia. 
EDITOR. 


four years ago.—THE 





Prof. H. H. Guy, Ph.D., of Pacific Theologi- 


cal Seminary. 


N an article appearing in the Chris- 

tian Evangelist of July 30, A. C. 

Smither writes at length concerning 

the action of the state convention at 
Santa Cruz where by a large majority the 
delegates from First Church, Berkeley, 
were refused seats on the ground that by 
the practice of Christian unity with un- 
immersed Christians that chureh had 
‘‘removed itself from the fellowship of 
our common brotherhood’’ and by this 
act had ‘‘ceased to be a Christian 
ehurch,’’ 

Concerning the action taken by the 
Berkeley church whereby it decided to 
have fellowship with other Christians the 
statement made at Santa Cruz by Rev. 
H. J. Loken, Berkeley’s pastor, is both 
to the point and true. I ‘quote from Mr. 
Smither’s article. He says the pastor 
stated that ‘‘the Berkeley church taught 
and practiced immersion only, and that 
they accepted accredited members from 
all other evangelical churches of what- 
ever faith into their fellowship, and 
gave such persons, should they leave the 
Berkeley church, the letters they brought 
with them, and an added commendation 
from the Berkeley congregation. He 
states that the position and practice of 
the Berkeley church were in harmony 
with the early and original Campbellian 


movement. He also claimed that if the 
convention passed this resolution it 
would constitute itself an ecclesiasticism, 





Receiving his Ph. D. from Yale University he became Dean of Berkeley Bible Seminary some 





Rev. H. J. Loken, Pastor First Church, 
Berkeley. 


that it would violate the prineiples of 
Christian democracy, and that the results 
would be nation-wide.’’ 


MISSTATEMENT OF MOTIVE. 


In so far Mr. Smither gave an accurate 
account. But the main body of his 
article, is misleading and untrue. In re- 
sponse to a telegram from The Christian 
Century to make whatever reply I deem 
advisable, I wish to call attention, in this 
hastily written statement, to certain ma- 
jor misrepresentations which, to every in- 
formed California Disciple, lie on the 
surface of Mr. Smither’s report. 

At the very outset Mr. Smither gravely 
misstates the motives that lay back of the 
action of the Berkeley church and her 
pastor when they adopted the practice 
of ‘‘open membership’’ with other Chris- 
tians. He says: 

It was expected by the advocates of this 
plan that the church would grow with 
phenomenal rapidity by an influx of mem- 
bers from the neighboring churches. Thus 
far the church building has not been en- 
larged to accommodate the vast audiences 
that were expected to throng that church. 
To January 1, 1914, only sixteen  un- 
immersed persons had sought membership 
in that congregation. 

It was not expected ‘‘that the church 
would grow with phenomenal rapidity by 
an influx from neighboring churches.’’ In- 
deed the very contrary was expected. In 





President Charles S. Nash, D. D., of Pacifie 
Theological Seminary. 


fact it was pretty well known that there 
would be a numerical loss. That a very 
few of the members of the church would 
withdraw was well known, that ‘many 
from neighboring churches would come in 
was altogether uncertain, and was not 
consciously desired. The action of the 
church had had an incomparably larger 
thing in view. The Disciples’ Commis- 
sion on Christian Union of which Peter 
Ainslie is chairman, which met with the 
Congregationalists’ Commission in New 
York the very year the Berkeley chureh 
took this action, had advised the union of 
Congregational and Disciples churches by 
the plan of enrolling each member in the 
united church as ‘‘Congregationalist’’ or 
‘*Disciple’’ without making immersion & 
condition of such enrollment. This was 
urged upon our churehes as a splendid 
movement and it was freely advised that 
this device made possible an important 
forward move by Disciples churches. The 
action of the Berkeley church was partly 
based upon that suggestion from our 
Christian Union Commission. 


TO MAKE PRACTICE CONSISTENT WITH PLEA- 


The other motive which led to their 
action was the fact that we as a brother- 
hood stand accused of teaching and prac- 
ticing a scheme which really un-Chris- 
tianizes all other Christians. Our plea 
for Christian union is regarded as @ 


reality a propaganda for absorbing the 
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other churches. It is charged that we 
would never consent to Christian union 
until all the Christians of the world had 
heen rebaptized according to the mode 
whieh we Diseiples practice. It was the 
intention of the Berkeley ehureh to take 
a position which would forever make 
such interpretations of her position 1m- 
possible. By taking the stand which it 
did Berkeley chureh said that, while re- 
garding immersion as the only mode of 
baptism practiced in the New Testament 
davs. and while feeling under compul- 
sion to so practice the rite today, it held 
itself in duty bound to receive all Chris- 
tians into its fellowship, with the under- 
standing that its liberty to continue to 
teach and practice what it believes to be 
the doctrine of the New Testament is not 
infringed upon. The results of this aec- 
tion were partly as anticipated and 
partly a surprise. Loeally, the vision of 
the congregation was greatly widened and 
its spiritual life was much enriched. In 
the brotherhood at large, both in the 
state and the nation, considerable confu- 
sion arose and in the confusion: some 
bitterness was stirred up. 


NOT A PROSELYTING SCHEME. 


The important point in this connection 
is that Berkeley church, while it has 
greatly prospered since taking its for- 
ward step, had no proselyting purpose in 
its resolve to practice Christian unity. It 
was not a scheme to get menibers; it was 
a way of bearing our testimony to the 
fundamental principle of the Disciples’ 
reformation. The sectarian position in 
which our traditional practice placed us 
was intolerable to the churech’s conscience 
(as we believe it should be to the con- 
science of every church of Disciples) and 
we determined to continue it no longer. 

The results, as Mr. Smither correctly 
states, on Berkeley Bible Seminary were 
far reaching. Mr. Smither states that 
the Berkeley Bible Seminary was for 
some time a joy to the brethren through- 
out the state. This of course refers to 
the time before the dismissal of the fae- 
ulty due to their participation, as mem- 
bers of Berkeley church, in the alleged 
*‘defection’’ of that congregation. 

It makes interesting reading now to 
turn back to the time when all this was 
fresh in the minds of the people and be- 
fore the venom from St. Louis was in- 
jected, and note the comments on the 
situation. This from E. B. Ware, whom 
Mr. Smither calls ‘‘that old warhorse of 
our California churehes’’ and who intro- 
duced the resolution of excommunication 
at Santa Cruz, in his paper at Healds- 
burg August 8, 1912: 


Berkeley Bible Seminary from the begin- 
ning has been a denominational failure. So 
have several others we might name. The 
$100,000 or more contributed by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in California to the Berke 
ley Bible Seminary propaganda, has, thus 
far, been practically a dead loss. 


Mr. Ware adds, quite pointedly : 


The fact is that the day of the denomi- 
national school is done—no denomination 
has the resources nor the prestige necessary 
to make a school what it ought to be and 
what the best interests of the students de- 
mand. 


I am divulging no secrets when I say 
that it was the nearly universal opinion 
that the most distressing and difficult 
problem the churches of California had 
to face was what to do with Berkeley 
Bible Seminary. 

The proposal to merge the Seminary 
with the Pacifie Theological Seminary, 
Which came at about the time of the 
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Rev. H. D., Pastor at 


O. Breeden, LL. 
Fresno, Who Strongly Opposed the Ex- 
communication Proceeding. 


Berkeley church’s action, was everywhere 


hailed with relief and enthusiasm in 
Northern California. It offered a solu- 
tion which would save the Seminary and 
at the same time foster the principle of 
Christian unity. In his misstatements 
concerning the Seminary and the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union League,’’ and my own per- 
sonal relation to them, Mr. Smither can 
hardly be excused. He says the Pacific 
Theological Seminary is a Congregational 
institution. But Mr. Smither knows bet- 
ter. He knows that Pacific Seminary 
definitely severed its connection with 
that denomination in 1912, and took a 
position as definitely non-deno.ninational, 
electing to its board of trustees two Dis- 
ciples—Rev. Geo. W. Brewster, Jr., of 
San Jose, and Mr. Charles Knox, of 
Berkeley. It is indeed on friendly terms 
with the Congregational denomination, as 
it has sought and is still seeking to be 
on friendly terms with all denominations. 
The institution has on its faculty Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Dis- 
ciples and others. I represent the Dis- 
ciples of Christ on the faculty, not in the 
sense that I am elected to teach any doc- 
trines peculiar to my people, for no 
teacher represents his denomination in 
that sense. Each is chosen because he is 
believed competent to give instruction in 
his particular field. Mr. Smither charges 
that the Christian Union League resorts 
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to misrepresentation to secure funds for 
my support in the union seminary: 


Not satisfied with their work in Berkeley, 
the adherents of this plan began to devise 
means for extending this propaganda 
throughout the state. 

An organization called the Christian 
Union League was effected as an _ instru- 
ment through which this new cause was to 
be promoted. This league began, at an 
early date, the publication of a monthly en- 
titled the “Christian Union Advocate,” of 
which Brother Loken is editor. This league 
is also devoting itself to the task of se- 
curing means with which to support Dr. 
Guy as a professor in the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which is a Congregational in- 
stitution. The brethren in this section of 
the state report that the representatives 
of this organization claim that their appeal 
is made to churches not familiar with this 
situation on the ground that Professor 
Guy is representing our churches in the 
faculty of that theological seminary. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE. 


It is altogether inexcusable to misrep- 
resent facts as Mr. Smither has done in 
connection with the Christian Union 
League. The League, composed of mem- 
bers from twenty-three different churches 
throughout the state, was not formed to 
promote ‘‘this new ecause’’ if by ‘‘new 
cause’’ reference is made to the open 
membership plan of the Berkeley church. 
It was formed for the promotion of 
Christian unity in every way, but the im- 
mediate occasion that called it into be- 
ing was the imminent failure of the union 
of the Berkeley and the Pacific semi- 
naries. With the dismissal of the faculty 
and the temporary closing of the doors of 
Berkeley Seminary the whole plan to 
which many of us—teachers and pastors 
and business men—had devoted much 
energy and enthusiasm seemed about to 
come to naught. The Christian Union 
League was organized with the practical 
end in view of conserving so much as pos- 
sible of what had been won in the move- 
ment for the union of the two semi- 
naries. It was not organized to propa- 
gate the practice of Berkeley church. It 
had no connection with Berkeley church, 
save that, naturally, many Berkeley 
members became members of the League 
in order to aid in the Seminary task. It 
is through this league that my support 
as professor ‘‘representing’’ the Dis- 
ciples in this non-denominational semi- 
nary is gathered. Without its generous 
aid the Disciples would have had no part 
or lot in this highly significant enterprise. 

THE LEAGUE AND THE SEMINARY. 

A glance at the preamble of the Con- 
stitution ought to make it clear that what 
was in the minds of the organizers of the 
League was the union of activities wher- 
ever possible. 

Lamenting the present divided state of 
the church and the consequent barrenness 
of its life and ineffectiveness of its service; 
and recognizing the essential Christian 
character of all followers of Jesus without 
regard to their denominational affiliation; 
and holding it to be the mission of the 
church of Christ to proclaim the gospel to 
all mankind, exalting the worship of the 
one true God, and laboring for the progress 
of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the 
reign of peace, and the realization of hu- 
man brotherhood, we here form ourselves 
into a Christian Union League and adopt 
the following constitution. 


The offer made by Pacific Theological 
Seminary afforded an immediate opportun- 
ity to earry out its principles. The 
League has no pet scheme or plan of 
Christian union. It purposely avoided the 
making of a plan, in the hope that, after 

(Continued on page 9.) 
















The Pan-European War 


An Analysis of Conditions and an Interpretation of Motives. 


N June 28 last, while making a 

visit of inspection at Serajevo, 

Bosnia, the Archduke Francis 

Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne, and his consort, the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, were assassinated by a Ser- 
vian student. But little more than a 
month has elapsed since that tragedy and 
Europe is in the midst of a horrible war 
ignited by the flash of the murderer’s 
pistol. It is natural to inquire why this 
should be so. It is inconceivable that had 
the murder been committed by a fanatic 
of one of the great powers of Europe it 
would have gone farther than the prompt 
execution of the criminal and an apology 
by his nation. But the assassin here was 
a Servian, and Austria promptly asserted 
that the crime was the result of a Servian 
conspiracy. 

On July 23 we find Austria sending to 
Serv’. demands to suppress anti-Austrian 
e-+ation and to permit Austrian repre- 
eentatives to sit on boards of investiga- 
tion and trial of the Servians implicated 
in the assassination conspiracy. To this 
ultimatum Servia replied conceding every- 
thing except permission for Austrian offi- 
cials to sit upon the court of inquiry. 
Austria peremptorily rejected this reply 
as unsatisfactory and declared war on 
Servia. Meanwhile Russia had announced 
that it could not ‘‘remain indifferent’’ to 
Austria’s demands on Servia, and began 
to make hostile preparations against 
Austria. Thereupon Germany came to 
the assistance of its ally, Austria-Hun- 
gary, by declaring war on Russia and pre- 
pared to attack France, the old-time 
enemy of Germany and the ally of Russia. 

In the endeavor to strike a quick and 
telling blow at Franee it became neces- 
sary for Germany to invade Belgium, a 
neutral state. This was not only opposed 
by the armed resistance of Belgium, but 
eaused England to declare war on Ger- 
many. Thus, in ten days, there de- 
veloped a pan-European war which looms 
up as the most terrible and momentous 
armed conflict of all history. 


THE LINE UP. 


Here we see England, France and Rus- 
sia, members of the Triple Entente, to- 
gether with Belgium and Servia, opposed 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary, with 
Italy the third member of the Triple Alli- 
ance, declaring and endeavoring to main- 
tain her neutrality. It is a question how 
long Italy can remain neutral, because 
Germany is insisting that under the terms 
of the Triple Alliance the obligation is 
upon Italy to assist them. But there are 
reasons, to be mentioned later, that may 
cause Italy to break away from the Triple 
Alliance and east her lot with France and 
her allies. 

Already the primary differences be- 
tween Austria and Servia have become 
comparatively insignificant and obscure in 
the face of the gigantic struggle now 
pending in which the very national exist- 
ence of the principal countries of Europe 
is involved. To get an understanding of 
this complex situation requires a retro- 
spective glance into European history, 
and a consideration of the political, 


racial, economic and social factors enter- 
ing into this conflict. 

In the first place, the murder of the 
Austrian heir apparent has proved to be 
simply the vehicle, and not the cause, for 
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bringing the war to pass. 


would strike at the very throne of the 
Hapsburgs. 
AUSTRIA’S SITUATION. 


The state of Austria has been in exist- 
ence over a thousand years. A large part 
of its population is Teutonie. The popu- 
lation of Hungary is mainly Slavic, but 
this kingdom has been controlled for 
many centuries by the House of Haps- 
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burg, which has also ruled Austria for 
six hundred years. The present Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, whose dual form was 
created in 1867, is ruled over by Emperor 
Francis Joseph I, a member of the House 
of Hapsburg. It has been the common 
belief that his strong personality has held 
the two kingdoms together and it is 
doubtful if the present dual form of the 
empire could survive his death and in- 
fluence. For this reason his great age 
makes the dissolution of the empire a 
possibility of the near future. 

Of all the countries of Europe, Austria 
has been the most reactionary. its con- 
stant policy has been to obstruct all 
movements toward political liberty and 
national freedom. 

For a time Austria held despotic sway 
over Italy, but this control was dissipated 
about the middle of the last century by 
Cavour, Italy’s great statesman. Austria 
still holds several important Adriatic 
seaports. Her natural commercial outlet 
is through the Mediterranean Sea, and she 
has long had in mind the annexation of 
all, or as many as possible, of the Balkan 
States both to increase her coast line, to 
control future commerce by rail to Per- 
sia, India and China, and to safegnard 
her national life. Her large Slavie popu- 
lation has also opened to her the possi- 
bility of beeoming the predominating fig- 
ure in a federation of the Slav nations of 
the Balkan Peninsula. This would work 
out to her advantage not only in prevent- 
ing Russia, her hereditary enemy, from 
reaching the Mediterranean through the 


The cause of 
the war lies much deeper, and Austria is 
utilizing the crime against her as a means 
and opportunity to erush threatening and 
powerful opposition, which, if successful, 





Balkan States, but would effectually stop 
Russia from ever annexing any or all of 
the Balkan States, which would take 
from Austria-Hungary any possibility of 
growth, commercially or otherwise. Any 
attempt on the part of the Balkan States 
to get together in one political entity has 
always found Austria opposed to it, 
Such a possible federation would not only 
threaten Austria’s commercial outlets, 
but would have a tendency to draw to it, 
because of racial sympathy, the kingdom 
of Hungary with its large Slavie element, 
In fact, the whole tendency in Austria- 
Hungary is for the Teutonic element to 
gravitate toward Germany and the Slavie 
element to lean toward Servia and the 
other Slav nations. 


SERVIA’S INTEREST. 


The Serbs have been known for fifteen 
hundred years in the Balkan Peninsula 
where, in the Middle Ages, they had an 
established empire. The Turks, swarming 
into Europe during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries conquered the Serbs. 
as well as the Bulgarians, overwhelmed 
Hungary and besieged Vienna. Through 
Servia’s splendid aid they were repulsed 
and central Europe was saved from the 
ravaging Turk. For centuries Servia was 
a Turkish province, but never lost racial 
identity or hope of national existence. By 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 Servia was 
declared an independent state. A little 
over a year ago after successfully driving 
Turkey out of the Balkan Peninsula, am- 
bition and jealousy brought Greece, Bul- 
garia and Servia into strife with each 
other, and there then went glimmering 
whatever prospect there had been of an 
autonomous Balkan federation, or even 
a union of the Slavic nations. 

The desire of Austria to annex Servia 
has long been suspected and felt by the 
Servians, and other Balkan states as well. 
In 1908 the Austrian Government did an- 
nex Bosnia and Herzegovnia, thus greatly 
increasing her seacoast. This action 
raised a storm of protest on the part of 
Russia, because these provinces are 
largely Servian in population and sym- 
pathy, and their control has placed Aus- 
tria in a more strategie position for naval 
growth, national strength and further 
encroachment in Balkan territory. Need- 
less to say this high-handed act only con- 
firmed Servia’s suspicions and added fuel 
to the fire of Russia’s jealousy ana 
hatred. 

So it is we find Austria accepting the 
assassination of her Crown Prince as an 
exeuse for chastising little Servia, but 
back of that is her desire to gain control 
of that country, and to have an entering 
wedge into the Balkan Peninsula. 


RUSSIA’S MOTIVE. 


Russia has a mixed motive for coming 
to the assistance of Servia which is partly 
racial, partly political and partly com- 
mercial. Her population has a large 
Slavie element and her racial sympathies 
are with the Slavie peoples of the Balkan 
States and of certain parts of Hungary. 

Commercially, Russia needs an outlet 
on the Mediterranean for the Baltie % 
ice-bound for many months and her use 
of the Dardanelles for warships is for- 
bidden by international agreement. She 
is therefore in direct opposition to Au 
tria’s plan for her commercial advance. 
Russia’s last attempt to gain a foothold 
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August 20, 1914 


Mediterranean by an attack on 
ought on the Crimean War, be- 
eause England feared lest Russia 's suc- 
cess would prove a menace to India and 
her other Oriental possessions and the 
English route thereto. This much is true: 
If Russia cannot get a Mediterranean 
outlet through her sympathetic relations 
with the Balkan States, she is deter- 
mined that Austria and Germany shall 
not obtain the same privilege. The rea- 
son for her attack on Austria is thus dis- 


closed. 


on the 
Turkey br 


WHY GERMANY IS THE CENTER OF THE WAR. 


The interest of Germany in Austria and 
the Balkan States has already been indi- 
eated and when Russia attacked Austria 
it called for German interference. The 
large population and resources of Russia, 
coupled with despotic rule and power, are 
a constant source of anxiety to Germany. 
It cannot be said that France has for- 
gotten her defeat in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, and she is an ally of Russia. 
Germany’s commercial growth and in- 
ereasing naval power has brought her to 
the breaking point with England several 
times during recent years. But for her 
alliance with Austria she would be prac- 
tically isolated, and it therefore behooves 
her to be on intimate friendly terms with 
her ally. Indeed, it may be no idle dream 
of German statesmen to look forward to 
a closer union with Austria and through 
her to control the Balkan Peninsula and 
gain great harbors and a coast line for 
the development of her maritime power. 
It is clear that Germany’s future plans 
are at cross purposes with those of more 
than one other great European power, and 
their union to defeat Germany may be 
thus accounted for. 


POSITIONS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND ITALY. 


England no longer fears encroachment 
by Russia on her Asiatic possessions for 
Russia is now busily engaged in de- 
veloping Siberia and in her rivalry with 
Japan. But with Germany she has devel- 
oped a growing commercial conflict so 
that she cannot idly stand by and see her 
rival lay plans for a great and powerful 
empire that would embrace Germany, 
Austria and the Balkan States. As be- 
tween German and Russian control of the 
Balkan Peninsula, Great Britan would 
prefer Russian domination. There also 
enters for consideration the sympathy of 
the English people with the struggle of 
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the Balkan States for national liberty. 
Last of all, it is unlikely that: Italy will 
forget. 

PAST. 


CANNOT FORGET THE 


Outside of her relations with England 
and Russia in the Triple Entente, the 
main interest of France in this struggle 
is the measuring of her strength with that 
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of Germany. As was said, France has 
not forgotten the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870, and it is her desire to win back 
the province of Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Triple Entente was formed to offset the 
power of the Triple Alliance, and for this 
reason France is under obligation to as- 
sist Russia. 

Italy has declared her neutrality, but 
Germany is insisting that she should 
come to her assistance under the terms of 
the Triple Alliance, or else be prepared 
to fight. However, Italy has no desire to 
engage with Austria in an attack on Ser- 
via, for she remembers Austria’s cruel 
domination and control of her own coun- 
try, and how Austria tried to thwart the 
plans for the unification of Italy. In a 
general conflict of this kind, it is fair to 
assume that Italy will remember that 
France and England were her friends 
when Austria was her oppressor and 
Prussia was indifferent. 


Concerning the Situation at Berkeley 
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consultation with men of various congre- 
gations and different conceptions of 
union, plans might be wrought out which 
would meet the favor of all concerned 
and satisfy the principles of the New 


Testament. The appeal for funds for 
the support of the Disciples’ represen- 
tative in the union seminary was not 


made to congregations ‘‘not familiar with 
the situation’? but was made, so far as 
that was possible, to every church and 
every preacher in the state. Campaign 
funds were not abundant and conse- 
quently it was not possible to reach all. 
Individual members of the League may 
have at times and in certain places 
loosely used the expression that I ‘‘rep- 
resented our ehurehes’’ on the faculty 
but the League at no time made such 
claim. I could only represent those who 
Supported me on that faculty, and those 


who supported me did so on behalf of 
the Diseiples of Christ with whose move- 
ment I am identified. 


CHURCH AND LEAGUE DESIRE TO CO-OPERATE. 


In the light of the foregoing explana- 
tion these words of Mr. Smither’s are 
simply ridiculous: 

I presume, now that the lines are clearly 
drawn and defined, that we shall have 
added another rent in the Church of Christ 
in the name of Christian Union, and that 
the Christian Union League, should it long 
survive, will be another small denomina- 
tion as the result of pride and obstinacy 
on the part of a few misguided individuals. 


This, of course, is simply to lament the 
eonsequences of the Santa Cruz action 


whieh action Mr. Smither ardently en- 
couraged. 
could not 


The Christian Union League 
in the nature of the ease be- 
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come another denomination even if it 
would. Certainly it is not to blame for 
the action taken at Santa Cruz. It has 
not excommunicated ‘‘the corporation 
known as the Christian Church of Cali- 
fornia,’’ nor is it seeking to do so. Neither 
has the Berkeley church excommunicated 
said ‘‘eorporation.’’ The chureh de- 
sired to co-operate, as it has always 
done, and sent its delegates to the an- 
nual meeting, which delegates were re- 
fused a place not by any obstinacy or 
pride of their own but by the deliberate 
act of the ‘‘corporation’’ itself. 


UNWORTHY OF A CHRISTIAN EDITOR. 

And it is not true, as stated in one 
paragraph of the resolution of excom- 
munication, that the Berkeley church ‘‘is 
seeking to introduce its ‘divisive’ plan into 
other Christian churches of California.’’ 
The Berkeley church has minded strictly 
its own business, having work enough at 
home without seeking glory outside of its 
own parish. 

Mr. Smither’s whole article is a species 
of legerdemain more worthy of a fakir 
in the religious festivals of the East 
than of a Christian editor. He neglects 
to make mention at all of the fact that 
whatever bad spirit there is in the dis- 
cussion in Berkeley was injected by him- 
self. His correspondence with certain 
members of the Berkeley church, whose 
reputation for disturbing the peace of 
congregations is state-wide, which cor- 
respondence was published in the Berke- 
ley daily press; his unsought advice to 
the church board; his counselling the few 
disaffected members of the church to go 
to law in the secular courts to gain the 
property; his going about the bay dis- 
trict and by innuendo and _ suggestion 
bringing the good name of certain men 
into disrespect, which good name was all 
they possessed; his refusal to print in the 
Christian Evangelist the correspondence 
of certain men in explanation of their po- 
sition; the contradiction between his 
publie and his private utterances on 
the subjects of baptism and the prac- 
tice of Christian union—all these things, 
of course, remain unnoticed in his 
description of the situation at Berke- 
ley, California. It is well known 
that in the mission work in Los 
Angeles he was, when pastor there, a 
strong advocate not only of admitting 
vnimmersed Oriental Christians into the 
fellowship of the chureh but was willing 
to leave the question of mode of baptism 
to the individual who might in the future 
seek admittance into this union chureh, 
which, of course. is going farther than 
Berkeley chureh has dreamed of going. 


OPPONENT PREVIOUSLY FAVORABLE. 


It is also interesting now to recall that 
E. B. Ware, who introduced the resolu- 
tion excommunicating the delegates of 
the Berkeley church, both in private let- 
ters and in his newspaper, the Healds- 
burg Tribune, had defended the action of 
the Berkeley church. It seems evident 
that Mr. Ware ‘‘changed his mind’’ 
through influence emanating from St. 
Louis. 

I have tried to write under due re- 
straint, with a humble sense of the deli- 
eacy of the situation, a desire to aid it 
by the eandid telling of the truth and to 
evoid harming it by unnecessary personal 
feeling, and with the constant prayer 
that the churches of Christ in California 
may see in its true light the un-Chris- 
tian thing they have been persuaded to 
do and may set in motion appropriate 
forees for undoing it. 








HERE is a very arresting passage 

in one of the letters of the apostle 

Paul, in which he urges his read- 

ers not to ‘‘receive the grace of 
God in vain.’’ So that it is possible to 
receive a good thing and yet to receive 
it in vain. We can receive good advice, 
and yet good advice may be fruitless. 
We can receive the right and privilege of 
the franchise, and yet by our indifference 
or indolence we may never vote, and so 
the power of the gift is vain. We can re- 
ceive a gift of books, and they may rep- 
resent literary masterpieces, and we may 
even give them a prominent and distin- 
guished place in our library, but if we 
never open their treasures we have re- 
ceived the gift in vain. I once received 
a packet of seeds in which there slept 
great possibilities of floral glory, but I 
thoughtlessly put them away in a drawer, 
and so received the gift in vain. 


THE GOSPEL OF GRACE. 


It is even so with the gospel of grace. 
I suppose that if the attendants at public 
worship were to be challenged, the vast 
majority would claim to have received 
the gospel of grace. But think what that 
gospel is. It is the expression of God’s 
unfathomable goodwill and the pledge of 
his infinite love. It offers to the children 
of men the franchises and the privileges 
and the holy favors of the children of 
God. It unveils resplendent hopes, and 
it promises spiritual possibilities of un- 
dreamed-of glory, possibilities of Divine 
communion and Divine attainment. Now 
in a certain way we can receive this 
grace, but we can also receive it in vain. 
As with the civie franchise, we may 
never use it; as with the gift of noble 
literature we may never enter into its 
treasures; and as the gift of wonderful 
seed we may not create the conditions 
for the unfolding of its powers, we may 
receive grace and yet receive it in vain. 
Now, what does the apostle wish us to 
do with grace? How shall we use it so 
as not to receive it in vain? I wish to 
follow the guidance of the apostle in 
answering these practical questions. And 
the first of his counsels may, I think, be 
given thus: Use the grace of God to 
grow graces. 
THE GRACE OF PATIENCE. 
The apostle mentions a number of the 
graces and virtues which he urges us to 
grow. To review them is like looking 
at some lovely garden. I want to select 
two or three of the graces in this radiant 
fellowship. And first of all he men- 
tions the grace of patience. We are to 
use the grace of God to grow this grace. 
In my early preaching I used to speak 
of patience under the figure of a fern. 
Ferns grow in shady places which are 
not exposed to the glaring sunshine, and 
which are kept moist by falling waters 
or heavy dews. And it seemed to me 


that the fern of patience grew best 
where life was shadowed, and where it 
was moistened with many tears. It 
seemed to be a growth that flourished 


best in the twilight. In a certain measure 
all this was true, but in the larger ex- 
perience of years I do not think I should 
use a fern as the symbol of this Chris- 
tian grace. A fern is a very frail and 
fragile thing. If you walk through a 
shady copse where the ferns are growing 
you ean scarcely avoid bruising them, 


and you find them all about with broken 
necks or broken backs. 


But the grace of 





Using the Grace of God 
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patience is not frail, and fragile and 
easily broken. It is tough and wiry and 
enduring. And therefore I think I should 
prefer the symbol of the heather rather 
than of the fern. The heather is tough; 
you may bend it, but you do not break it. 
When you release your hold upon it, it 
quietly recovers its position. If you lie 
down upon it it rises again when the 
weight is removed. If you try to pull it 
up by the root it seems as though an acre 
is its friend. And so it is with the grace 
of patience. It is very tenacious, very 
deeply rooted, and not easily disturbed. 
There are many varieties of this mascu- 
line virtue. There is the patience of ‘‘un- 
answered prayer,’’ and there is the pa- 
tience that ‘‘triumphs over wrong;’’ and 
yet again there is the patience which is 
‘* faithful in that which is least,’’ the pa- 
tience which gives the last touch to its 
work and perfects everything with the 
most exquisite degree of refinement. Well 
we are to use the grace of God to grow 
this spiritual grace, and thereby prove to 
the world that we have not received the 
grace of God in vain. 


THE VIRTUE OF PURENESS. 


And the second grace the apostle men- 
tions is that of ‘‘pureness.’’ We are to use 
the grace of God to grow this grace. And 
when the apostle first gave the counsel 
it was to fellow-believers who were living 
in Corinth. They were to grow this strong 
and lovely grace in that dissolute city, 
which combined the perils and evils of 
Liverpool and New York. In these alto- 
gether unfavorable surroundings they 
were to grow this grace of pureness, which 
might fittingly find its symbol in a white 
violet. 

It is comparatively easy to grow white 
violets in congenial conditions. I know a 
lovely country lane in the Midlands of 
England, where, in the early spring. the 
white violets are out in countless multi- 
tudes. But then the setting is so appro- 
priate, everything so friendly. I have 
gathered them under the shelter of great 
beeches, with the blackbird singing on 
the bongh and the euckoo calling across 
the field. But who would like to try to 
grow white violets in Fifth Avenue or in 
Fleet street? And yet the Apostle Paul 
said that they could be grown ‘‘in afflie- 
tions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments.’’ It would be 
very easy in these conditions to grow 
things like resentment, and malice, and 
bad temper, and hatred, and revenge; 
but if we are to grow pureness, ‘‘the 
white flower of a blameless life,’’ we 
shall require grace to do it; and with 
the grace of God we ean grow this 
grace, and can make the place of our 
feet glorious. 


THE GRACE OF KINDNESS. 


There is one other grace which I will 
take from the list of the apostle Paul. 
By the grace of God we are to grow the 
grace of ‘‘kindness.’’ And again let us 
remember the conditions in which it has 
to be grown. It is easy to grow the grace 
of kindness among kind people; that re- 
quires very little skill in gardening, and 
very little effort and patience. But to 
grow kindness among the unkind, to give 
a flower for a blow, to return beneficence 
in response for ill-treatment, demands 
larger resources, but such as are abund- 
antly found in the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But try to imagine what would 









happen if this kind of thing were done, 
If we grew these flowers of chivalry ¢ 
mong our enemies, how gloriously we 
should prove ourselves to be servants of 
God! And so the apostle urges us to us 
our resources in the grace of the Lord, 
and to grow the grace of kindness, the 
virtue of practical tenderness, of gentle 
fruits of life in Christ. 


SUPREMACY OF THE GRACE FILLED SOUL, 


One other piece of counsel the apostle 
gives us to prevent the futility of re 
ceiving the grace of God in vain; we are 
so to use the grace of God as to demon- 
strate the supremacy of the grace-filled 
soul. We are to prove that the soul 
which is in grace is the master of cir 
eumstances. Let me give one or two ex- 
amples of how this is to be revealed 
And here is the first: ‘‘As sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing.’’ We are to use grace 
in order to prove the supremacy of the 
soul even when life is passing along 
heavy roads, and though waters are out and 
journeying is fuil of difficulty and tra 
vail. There should be a certain buoyaney 
in the soul which suggests to the onlooker 
the uplifting power of the grace of God. 
The other day I heard a thrush singing 
on a very dark and dismal morning, as 
once before I heard a lark carolling in 
the mist. So is the follower of Christ 
to demonstrate the power of grace, even 
in unfriendly cireumstances, and by 8 
song in the night to manifest his com- 
munion with the gracious Lord. 

And ‘here is a second example: “‘As 
having nothing, yet possessing ll 
things.’’ Here again we have the threat- 
ening tyranny of circumstances, and 
here again we have the soul in triumphant 
ascendancy. In material possessions the 
soul is poor, in spiritual possessions the 
soul is a millionaire. The soul is encom- 
passed by the treasures of grace, and 
even in circumstances of dire poverty its 
speech and disposition are redolent of 
wealth. 

James Smetham tells of a fellow-be- 
liever in a Methodist class-meeting whose 
entire income did not amount to thirty 
shillings a week, but who used to give 
praise in the class-meeting as though he 
had twenty thousand pounds a year. The 
grace of God filled his soul with the treas- 
ures of heaven, and he manifested a 
spiritual supremacy even amid circum- 
stances that were heavy and depressing. 
He used the grace of God to proclaim the 
supremacy of the grace-filled soul. 





THE CHURCH DERELICT. 
THomas Curtis CLARK. 


| CHOSE you from the nations’ best, 
My kingdom to declare; 

To lift my brethren, wayward, lost, 
From darkness and despair. 


What mean these jangled notes I hear 
Of jealousy and strife? 

What once was called a house of prayer 
With selfishness is rife. 


O know ye not the thorny way 
My feet in patience trod? 

*Twas thus I sought again to lead 
My people back ‘to God. 


Where is thy message, O my Church? 
Is love’s appeal in vain? 

Was it for naught the Lamb of God 
On Calvary was slain? 
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interest in a book on baptism. 

To the average Christian tlte 
theme has a rather remote and _ sec- 
ondary value. This is not because the 
ordinance is falling into disuse in the 
church, but because it is taken for granted 
in a placid and unemotional way, and 
the controversies that once surged around 
it have largely ceased to have meaning 
for the Christians of this age. 

There are those, to be sure, who still 
react to the mention of baptism with 
quick and tense interest. There are peo- 
ple to whom the polemics of the subject 
are still momentous, and who keep at 
hand an arsenal of weapons for the dis- 
comfiture of dissenters from their views. 
But their number decreases, and their ar- 
guments seem increasingly unimportant 
to Christian people who are attempting 
to interpret the ideals of Jesus to the 
modern world. 


T FIRST thought it is hard to be- 
A lieve that there can be any vital 


A TIMELY APPEARANCE. 


I think it extremely fortunate that 
Mr. Morrison’s beok should appear at 
such a time as this. It is a stimulating 
message to those who, wearied with the 
endless and profitless arguments with 
which an earlier generation busied itself, 
have ceased to care much about one of 
the great subjects of Christian concern 
through the centuries, and though they 
would not contemplate the abandonment 
of the ordinance, or depart from what 
they regard as its apostolic observance, 
they find it lacking in the values with 
which other forms of Christian service are 
invested. 

This reaction is the perfectly natural 
outgrowth of the over-emphasis upon the 
external expression of baptism into which 
some sections of the church have been 
betrayed in the past. And the Disciples 
of Christ have in part shared in the false 
emphasis, and to that extent are paving 
the price of disillusionment and indiffer- 
ence. To many of our people baptism has 
still a commanding place in the program 
of Jesus, and a legal if not a magical ef- 
fieaey in the attainment of Christian 
standing. Indeed there are Disciples whose 
conscience is more sensitive on the sub- 
ject of baptism than on any other theme. 
They would regard grave moral dejinquen- 
cies or serious church disorders with less 
concern than a departure from the tra- 
ditional usages of our congregations in 
the practice of and insistence upon bap- 
tism after the prescribed manner. 


A CONVINCING APPEAL. 


The revolt from this type of over-stress 
goes further than we at first imagine. 
The protests are not always uttered, and 
sometimes they are only confessed in per- 
sonal and vague unrest. Now and then 
have there been efforts to correct the le- 
galism of much of our interpretation of 
baptism by insistence upon its richer 
meaning, and an attempt to clothe it with 
a fuller and more spiritual value. One of 
the sineere and worthful efforts to this 
end was made a few years since by Mr. 
Aylsworth in his little book on ‘‘The 

The Meaning of Baptism, by Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Editor The Christian 
Century, Chicago. Disciples Publication So- 
ciety. Pp. 222. $1.25. 


Mr. Morrison On Baptism 


A New Approach to an Old Theme. 
BY ARTHUR GORDON 


Spiritual Aspects of Baptism.’’ But 
while there is value in the effort to invoke 
that complex of emotional experiences 
which baptism brings from the past to 
the sensitive soul, there is a more radical 
service which needs to be rendered in its 
behalf in order to reseue it alike from 
over-emphasis and from the lack of ap- 
preciation into which it has fallen. 

Mr. Morrison has undertaken to ren- 
der this service. And it speaks much for 
the sense of duty in his soul that he 
should select for his first book a subject 
so liable to misconstruction, and so lack- 
ing in appeal to the general religious pub- 
lic. He will write other books in the fu- 
ture. He is destined to take his place 
among the notable contributors to the 
literature of the Disciples. Of that fact 
he has given abundant proof in his édi- 
torial work. But we doubt if he will ever 
make a more timely or convincing appeal 
to the thoughtful and discerning minds 
among the Disciples than he does in this 
book. 

A DEFENSE OF BAPTISM. 


Mr. Morrison has the reputation of 
speaking frankly and radically upon ques- 
tions which deeply concern him. From this 
fact it might be inferred that he would 
deal with baptism in some critical or rev- 
olutionary way, at variance with custom- 
ary and accepted views. It is a surprise 
therefore to find that his treatment is 
rather a defense of baptism than a criti- 
cism. The book is a spirited and telling 
effort to vindicate the deeper values of 
baptism, and to save it from the most in- 
sidious dangers with which it is con- 
fronted today—the dangers on the one 
side of false emphasis, and on the other, 
of neglect. 

Nor is there any doubt as to Mr. Mor- 
rison’s convictions regarding the so-called 
mode of baptism. He makes it plain 
that the root meaning of baptism in the 
Greek is immersion, though he concedes, 
what every informed Disciple knows, that 
the argument from language is indecisive, 
and that the ‘‘scholarship of the world,’’ 
to use a favorite Disciple phrase, is very 
far from being wholly on the immersfon- 
ist side of the question. What is more 
significant is the fact that Christian usage 
took a term which usually denoted a phy- 
sical act, and invested it with so much 
newer and fuller meaning that the orig- 
inal bodily act was all but forgotten in 
the moral values involved in the new re- 
lation. 

NEWER AND HIGHER MEANING. 


It is this newer and higher meaning to 
which the act of baptism attained in 
Christian usage that made it impossible to 
employ the word ‘‘immersion’’ as its 
equivalent. And this it was which made 
Mr. Campbell’s substitution of ‘‘im- 
merse’’ for ‘‘baptize’’ so distasteful alike 
to Baptists and Pedobaptists, and renders 
such a confusion of terms impossible 
even among Disciples, save in the case 
of extreme literalists. ‘‘Immerse’’ is a 
physical term, which we freely apply to 
any act of dipping. ‘‘Baptize’’ is a word 
which we cannot use today in any but the 
religious sense. It has acquired this value 
in the course of its employment in the 
Christian vocabulary. 

As to the origin of baptism, Mr. Morri- 
son is equally explicit and informing. The 
action was not of Christian creation. 





Back of its employment by John and 
Jesus lay the stretches of Jewish custom, 
both the ceremonial washings of the Old 
Testament, and the practice of proselyte 
baptism for the induction of non-Jews 
into the status of synagogue members. 
Those who insist on deriving baptism from 
direct divine command have labored ner- 
vously but hopelessly to invalidate the 
specific testimony of the Jewish sources. 
It has never been the task of spiritual re- 
ligion to devise new external forms for 
its expression. This has been true 
neither of the Hebrew religion nor of 
Christianity. 

Having thus cleared the ground for a 
consideration of the New Testament teach- 
ing on the subject of baptism, Mr. Morri- 
son presents a study of its meaning: in 
the work of John the Baptist, in the life 
of Jesus, and in the practice of the apos- 
tolie Church. As to whether Jesus com- 
manded baptism, we are not quite sure 
that we follow the author. He clearly 
points out the textual groundlessness of 
the baptismal dogma. But he seems at the 
end of the argument to concede that 
Jesus may have uttered such a command, 
as the early usage of the church would 
suggest. This it seems to us goes beyond 
the evidence. Nor does it consist with 
the manifest purpose of our Lord to ab- 
solve his people from the legalism under 
which it was the evil fortune of religion 
to have suffered for so long a time. 


A VITAL AND ENDURING SERVICE. 


But when he develops his thesis as to 
the social meaning and value of baptism 
he is on very sure ground, and in this 
part of his book we believe he has ren- 
dered a vital and enduring service to the 
Chureh. The reader of the book will per- 
ceive as never before that while the his- 
toric contention of the Disciples for im- 
mersion is valid and is the only satisfac- 
tory attitude upon the vexed question of 
mode, the real meaning and value of bap- 
tism lie’ in-a realm removed by broad di- 
ameters from this region of controversy, 
and that baptism, among the Disciples and 
among all Christians, invites a new and 
higher evaluation. 

The book is going to be widely read. 
It challenges many traditional views, not 
only among our own people, but as well 
in the broader Christian world. It will 
provoke discussion, because it disturbs 
some assumptions that were supposed to 
be established verities. It will be at- 
tacked both by those who regard it as too 
radical, and those who think it too con- 
servative. But it will not be read with 
indifference by any, and we venture to 
believe it will leave in every mind a more 
satisfying conviction of the timeless and 
perpetual value of an _ institution hal- 
lowed by the observance of our Lord, and 
enriched by the sanction and practice of 
the Church through the centuries. 


HE WAS NEVER THERE. 

An attorney was cross-examining a wit- 
ness. 
. “You say you left Boston on the 16th?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness. 

“And returned on the 28th?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What were you doing in the interim?” 

“I never was in such a place,” he replied, 
indignantly, with heightened color.—Ex- 
change. 
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EDITORIAL 


WRITE TO MR. LOKEN! 
H E HAS the courage of his ideals. He is unwilling to 


preach Christian unity without practicing it. The 

eustom of withholding the *‘hand of fellowship’’ from 
a Christian person who ‘‘comes forward’’ bringing a ereden- 
tial from a Presbyterian or Congregational chureh of Christ 
unless such Christian person has been immersed became intol- 
erable to him. 

He could not be loyal to Christ and debar from his fel- 
lowship any soul whom Christ had received into His Church. 
He frankly told his congregation so. They responded with a 
declaration that henceforth they would practice Christian 
unity as well as plead for it. 

That was two years ago. 

The other day the missionary convention of Northern Cali- 
fornia—in the name of Christian unity!—excommunicated the 
chureh and minister from fellowship in its work! Their dele- 
gates—Christian women and men—were compelled to arise in 
the face of the whole assembly and walk out of the conven- 
tion hall. 

Nothing like that ever happened before in a convention of 
Diseiples of Christ. The deeree of excommunication declared 
that the church had ‘‘ceased to be a Christian Chureh,’’ 
BECAUSE IT RECEIVED CHRISTIANS INTO ITS MEMBERSHIP! 

California is a long way from the center of the Disciples’ 
strength. Mr. Loken, no doubt, feels the loneliness of the 
position into which Christ’s diseiples have thrust him. Per- 
haps he is wondering if the St. Louis publisher who led the 
movement against him and his chureh represents the temper 
and attitude of the whole brotherhood of Disciples. 

Show him how preposterous such a suggestion is! Show 
him that he belongs to a spiritual fellowship of souls who 
share his ideals even if we do not all possess his courage. Do 
not let us get so absorbed in a discussion of abstract prinei- 
ples that we forget to say the word of cheer to the man that 
needs it. 

Write to Mr. Loken! Whether you are minister or lay- 
man, a leader or a very humble marecher in the ranks—write 
to him, and do it now! 


A PERSONAL OPINION SIMPLY. 

UITE regardless of their agreement or disagreement 
with the practice of the Berkeley church, practically 
all the generous-minded leaders of the Disciples’ 

brotherhood deplore the sectarian position to which Manager 
A. C. Smither is attempting to commit the Christian Evange- 
list. His leadership of the forces of reactionism at the Cali- 
fornia convention is made the subject of the most severe 
criticism in a considerable body of correspondence now being 
received at this office, not alone from men who are known 
but from many who hold to what they are 
pleased to describe as ‘‘the middle of the road.’’ 

Mr. Smither’s demand that a Disciples’ convention should 
put itself in the position of judging the orthodoxy of a 


as ‘‘progressives’’ 


ehureh of Christ and of exeluding such a ehureh from its fel- 
lowship while that chureh sincerely confesses its faith in 
Jesus Christ and its allegiance to his will, will find no ap- 
proving support among his informed and highminded brethren. 

Dr. Garrison, editor emeritus of the Evangelist, will not 
approve the present attitude of the Evangelist. In an ex- 
cellent article appearing in that paper recently, Dr. Garrison 
states with characteristic lucidity the broad principle of fel- 
lowship upon which a movement for Christian unity like this 
of ours must rest. Writing of the use of instrumental music 
in publie worship, and of the expediency of societies and 
boards in general missionary work, he says: 


If the brethren who claimed the right to use instrumental music in 
the worship and to organize missionary boards and societies for the 
spread of the gospel, had required their brethren who opposed these 
expendiencies to adopt them, under penalty of being disfellowshiped, 


they would have been equally guilty of violating our principles of 








unity. If today our national or state conventions should make any 
given form of co-operation a test of fellowship, they would be 
schismatics, according to the New Testament, and according to our 
own historic position. Methods of co-operation we must have, and 
the majority should decide what method is most efficient. If any 
have conscientious scruples against co-operation under such a 
method, through a misconception of our Christiar liberty, or for any 
other reason, they have the right to co-operate on some other basis 
that commends itself to their judgment and conscience, but not to 
make such method a ground for division. 


Changing what ought to be changed the same words would 
apply to the Pacifie coast situation. The California conven- 
tion made itself a schismatie and sectarian body by expell- 
ing from its co-operative life a congregation which had during 
its entire history participated in that fellowship and which 
sent delegates in good faith to this year’s gathering. 

No one who knows the broad spirited men who compose the 
directorate of the Christian Evangelist can imagine that Drs. 
Charles S. Medbury, Peter Ainslie, W. F. Richardson, C. J. 
Tanner and the rest will for a moment give their consent to 
the launching of the Disciples of Christ upon a policy of ex- 
communication whose end no man ean foresee, except as his- 
tory teaches that its end is confusion and shame. Counting 
out Mr. Long, it is doubtful if there is a single man on his 
board that will sustain Mr. Smither in his un-Disciple and 
un-Christian course. 

It represents his personal opinion merely, and is so to be 
taken, with only such weight as the brotherhood is willing to 
attach to the personal opinion of A. C. Smither. 


FOR THE READER TO JUDGE. 
NYBODY ean see the disposition with which A. C. 
A Smither approached the Berkeley situation by reading 
simply the following from his account in the Christian 
Evangelist : 


That Brother Loken is not in agreement with our brethren on 
the subject of baptism is confirmed by the following statement 
from him in an editorial in the June issue of his paper: 

“Every denomination has its denominational hobbleskirt, which 
it must get rid of before it can talk business on Christian union. 
In our own brotherhood it is close immersion, and it is perfectly 
qbvious to every one who has seriously faced the problem of union 
that our participation in the union of Christian people means the 
taking off of that obsolete and old-fashioned garment.” 

It is perfectly evident to my mind that no church can long be in 
fellowship with our great movement for Christian union whose 
pastor refers to Christian baptism as “an obsolete” and “old-fash- 
ioned” “hobbleskirt.” 


Mr. Loken ealls ‘‘close immersion’’ (by which he evidently 
means ‘‘close membership’’) a ‘‘hobbleskirt,’’ and Mr. 
Smither charges him with referring profanely to Christian 
baptism! It is as if Mr. Smither should characterize ‘‘close 
communion’’ in a similar way and some one should take him 
to task for speaking profanely of the Lord’s Supper! 

Mr. Loken holds the aet of Christian baptism in fully as 
reverent a spirit as Mr. Smither possibly can. He practices 
it just as the Disciples have always practiced it, and in no 
other way, and he has not the slightest intention or desire 
to practice it in any other way. 

We shall have to leave to the reader to say whether Mr. 
Loken’s critic honestly misunderstood what Mr. Loken actu- 
ally said, or whether he saw a chance to make a telling point 
at Mr. Loken’s expense and, without scruple for truth, made it. 


A CONVENTION OF CHURCHES. 


ITH the approach of the annual convention date the 
W new character of our national gathering grows into 
higher relief. Until last year our conventions were 

simply mass meetings of individuals. The few business prob- 
lems that came before them were pretty largely matters of 
routine, the main problems being decided for the conven- 
tion by the several missionary boards. With the new order, 


































































however, there will be more and more attention given to the 
gustNess in which the churches are engaged. 

Besides two or three longer sessions for transaction of busi- 
ness there will be a deliberative session of the General Conven- 
tion every morning at 9:30 0’clock. Thus there will, no doubt, 
be brought into the deliberations of the whole body of dele- 
gates many matters which have hitherto gone by default for 
want of time or place to consider them, and many matters 
hitherto decided by a few officials whose decisions were usually 
ratified by the mass meeting without serious discussion. 

There may be objections brought against the clean-cut 
organization of the delegates into a deliberative body, but it 
is hoped President Henry’s wise policy of allowing visitors 
and delegates to remain undiscriminated in last year’s con- 
vention at ‘Toronto, will be regarded by President Bell as 
wise only for last year, the first year of the new order, and 
not as setting a precedent for Atlanta or for future conven- 
tions. 

The time has come for the churches to have their conven- 
tion, and to have it organized and conducted in an orderly’ and 
unambiguous fashion. 


A MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 


ELIGIOUS newspapers, as a rule, do not pay for them- 

R selves. Neither do churches; neither do colleges. But 

how absurd it is to call the deficit on a religious news- 

paper a ‘‘loss.’’ Some one has recently stated the ease very 
pointedly in these words: 


It would be just as good sense to declare that a church that ex- 
pended $12,000 in efficient service for humanity last year had “lost” 
that sum. Neither the Church nor the State has a single educa- 
tional institution in the country that can run one year on the 
income of its students. All of them must have money provided 
either by taxes or endowment funds in excess of that paid by the 
students. 


The religrous editor is a minister, whether he bears the title 
**Reverend’’ or not. His paper is his pulpit. If his paper is 
required to make money, and if he must determine its policy 
so as to make money, it would be the duty of every high- 
minded Christian editor to resign. 

Religious journalism belongs on a missionary basis. It is 
the chureh’s greatest missionary. It is her most far-reaching 
educational agency. In performing its natural function it 
ought not be compelled to yield profits any more than a college 
or a loeal chureh ought to make profits for the president or 
pastor or the trustees. 

Every Christian ought to Give money to support the religious 
journal that represents his ideals, that is advancing the cause 
which he believes ought to prevail, just as naturally as he 
gives money to support his local ehureh or to support Chris- 
tian colleges or to support a missionary on the foreign field. 

These remarks are prompted by the receipt during the past 
year of several generous gifts for the support of the Chris- 
tian Century and the extension of its cireulation. What Mr. 
Long alone did in making a large gift to the Christian Evan- 
gelist should be duplicated for The Christian Century by the 
co-operative gifts of the many who believe that upon the sue- 
tess of the eause which this paper represents depends not 
only the efficieney but the destiny of the Disciples of Christ. 


CAN AMERICA GAIN ANYTHING? 

UROPE is concerned over the fact that a general war 
there would profit the United States. We eould be. 
gin by buying back at low prices the American stocks 

and bonds held in Europe on which it would be necessary for 
those countries to realize and could then sell them breadstuffs 
at advanced rates and‘ so get our money back. Sir George 


Paish, editor of the London Statist says America can sell her 
‘tops to Europe, and Americans ‘‘can buy back from Europe 
Sreat quantities of seeurities at attractive prices in payment 
‘or foodstuffs, raw material and even manufactured goods 
*xported from the United States.’’ 











Furtaer he says, ‘‘A great war in Europe would give the 
United States an opportunity of assuming the position of 
world banker by supplying capital freely to countries and 
individuals in all parts of the world who need it and can 
provide the required security. Should the American people 
take advantage of the golden opportunity thus afforded, then 
the outbreak of war in Europe will mean not diminished but 
increased prosperity for the people of the United States.’’ 

President Wilson has been quick to see the possible ad- 
vantage to America in the registration of shipping under the 
American flag. It is even suggested that the world trade 
might be put under the stars and stripes. This would be a 
decided change, for we are now a nation almost destitute of 
ships. Ninety-six per cent of all our foreign freight and 98 
per cent of that bound for Europe goes under other flags. 

Nevertheless, the net results of war are evil and that con- 
tinually. A great war would diminish the purchasing power 
of Europe for years to come, and thereby limit American ex- 
ports. In the long run the advantage of Europe is our ad- 
vantage. The welfare of the world stands or falls as our 
Lowell put it thus in his ‘‘Present Crisis:’’ 


“So, the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame ;— 


In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.” 
A than that used in the article by Rev. W. J. Lockhart 

in last week’s Christian Century. Describing how a 
young community became conscious of its religious task, he 
says that the citizens determined to be united in religion 
as they were united in all other common interests. 

Nine denominations asked to plant missions in the commu- 
nity, but the people declared they did not want any denomi- 
nation at all. And Mr. Lockhart says that he preached for 
three years ‘‘a sort of ‘Monroe Doctrine’’’ to the effect 
‘*that we should consider it an unfriendly act for any denomi- 
nation to come in and endeavor to establish a denomi- 
national church.’’ 

There’s clear thinking back of those words. The denomi- 
national church is an impertinence. Get used to saying it, 
preachers! Do not be apologetic about it! Say straight out 
that a Methodist church, a Baptist church, a Presbyterian 
ehureh, a Disciples’ chureh (if it belong to the Disciples’ 
denomination, and conforms to the sectarian practices of that 
denomination) is an impertinence! 

Teach the communities where there are no churches and 
the communities where churches are already established that 
there is not one denominational feature of a denominational 
church that is in any degree vital to the welfare of the com- 
munity. And show them that the denominational interests 
which a denominational church has to serve are not only 
irrelevant to the religious life of their community but harm- 
ful to it. Teach them that religion must be a community affair 
primarily, and not a denominational affair. 

The Disciples of Christ started out a century ago with a 
message not unlike this ‘‘Monroe Doctrine’’ of Mr. Lock- 
hart’s and a program not greatly different from that em- 
bodied in the chureh he lately organized in the Des Moines’ 
suburb. - But they soon became involved to certain denomina- 
tional doctrines of there own, and forget their non-denomina- 


MR. LOCKHART’S ‘‘MONROE DOCTRINE.”’ 
CLEVERER expression has hardly beenscoined of late 


tional program. 

And when Mr. Lockhart organized that non-denominational 
chureh of Christ under the protection of his ‘‘Monroe Doe- 
trine’’ he felt compelled to explain that it was quite ‘‘ outside 
the Disciples!’’ 

The Christian Century would like nothing better than to 
defend the thesis that, in the light of the Disciples’ origin, 
the litle Urbandale is truly 1nsipe the Disciple movement, 
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Bruce Barton on the Rural Church. 

The Congregationalist and Christian 
World is running a series of articles by 
Bruce Barton, special writer, on the rural 
ehureh. This series is the result of ac- 
tual investigations on the part of Mr. 
Barton in three rural counties of each of 
four states, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana and 
Tennessee. His research has been made, 
however, from his desk in a New York 
City office. The first article is too ex 
tended to consider in detail but the open- 
ing paragraphs are pointed and revealing. 
Mr. Barton writes: 

** Actually, of course, I have been here 
at the desk all through the week; but so 
far as personal, dependable knowledge 
of those various counties is concerned, 
and the development that has gone on in 
their economic and social and religious 
life, I know them better than the men 
and women who have actually lived in 
them during the past decade. I know 
their people; the crops they raise and how 
much is realized on them; the schools 
they have; their interests and recreations; 
their lodges; and their churches. For in 
each of those twelve counties the Depart- 
ment of Chureh and Country Life of the 
Presbyterian Church has had trained in- 
vestigators working, making a complete 
survey. The results of those surveys tell 
more about each one of the twelve coun- 
ties than any dozen old settlers together 
could tell. They tell among other things 
that there are 760 churches in the twelve 
counties. AND HALF OF THEM ARE DYING, 
ONE-FIFTH ARE ALREADY DEAD.’’ 


Hindu Christians Appeal to Americans. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in India sent an appeal to 
the General Assembly in this country ask- 
ing all Christians in this land and in 
Canada to treat the Indian immigrants 
coming to this country in such a way as 
not to block the advance of Christianity 
in India. One cannot but see in this ap- 
peal an implication that influences in 
America are not exactly helpful toward 
the upbuilding of Christian character. For 
this fact let America take the shame. The 
appeal reads as follows: ‘‘We have 
heard with great concern of the great 
number of people of India, largely from 
the Punjah, who have gone to the United 
States and to Canada. Our concern is 
lest they come under influences which will 
harden their hearts against the message 
of Christ, and cause them to return to 
India embittered in spirit and estranged 
from the Chureh of Christ. In their be- 
half we are impelled to ask you. our 
Christian brethren, not to forget to put 
out a helping hand to these strangers 
among you. They will respond to your 
sympathy and appreciate your efforts 
in their behalf. It is not for us to tell you 
in what way you may help these strangers, 
countrymen of ours. We write to as- 
sure you that any help you give them will 
be a help to the Chureh of Christ in In- 
dia.’”’ 


Protestants Gain Power in Latin-America. 

The spread of Protestantism through- 
out near-by countries of Latin-America is 
reported by teachers from Cuba and Mex- 
ico now in the United States. The Conti- 
nent reports that Miss Esther Crooks, 
a Baptist mission teacher, has asserted 
that Protestantism in thirty years will 


prevail throughout Cuba. The need on 
the Island, she says, is a purer marhood 
and womanhood, which religious enlight- 
enment is bringing about. Miss Anna 
Bartley, one of the oldest missionaries 
in Cuba, says Protestants, through mis- 
sion schools, rapidily are creating a na- 
tional vitality which is rejuvenating the 
people of the island. Miss Beulah Hume 
in Boston recently pointed out the op- 
portunity in Mexico for Protestant 
schools. Religious conditions in the war 
torn nation are not so bad as painted. 
The system of education established by 
Porfirio Diaz, although it brought about 
his downfall, has turned the eyes of the 
people toward spiritual enlightenment. 














Ur, Bruce Barton, Special Writer, Who is 
Making a Study of the Rural Church 
Problem. 


Woman's Congress of Missions, at Ex- 
position. 

According to the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. E. Hicks, the purpose of 
the Woman’s Congress of Missions at the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition to be held 
next year, is to carry on a part of the 
work of the Committee of One Hundred 
appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churehes of Christ in America for relig- 
ious work during the Exposition of 1915. 
A General Session of the Woman’s Con- 
gress of Missions is to be held during the 
first week in June, 1915. The best speak- 
ers on missionary and kindred subjects 
from all over the world will be present. 
The programme will be of world-wide in- 
terest and all Christian women attending 
the meetings. will have an unprecedented 
opportunity to gain information and in- 
spiration. Missionary societies should 
begin now to plan for their leaders, at 
least, to have the privilege of being pres- 
ent. The meetings will be held in the 
new Civie Auditorium of San Francisco. 
Also, on stated days throughout the Ex- 
position, different phases of Christian 
work among various nationalities will be 
presented, and on other days pleasant 
social events will bring women from all 
over the world together, giving an op- 
portunity for better personal acquaint- 
ance and a wider knowledge of the work 
of the growing kingdom of God. 


Warring Germans Want Bibles. 

An appeal has reached the American 
Bible Society, whose headquarters are in 
New York City, from Germany for Bibles 
in German, Russian, French, and Polish 
for use among the soldiers, and for money 
to aid in distributing them. Such requests 
it may be quite beyond the power of the 
Society to meet in view of the difficulty 
of either securing them from Europe or 
sending them from the comparatively 
small stock of Seriptures now on hand. 
It is earnestly hoped that the Christian 
people of America will be ready to aid 
the society in whatever measures may be 
found necessary. Any gifts made for 
the purpose will be received and used as 
the way may open. The Board of Man- 
agers has taken the following action, 
which will be forwarded as soon as possi- 

le.to the various Bible Soeieties in Great 
Britain and on the Continent: ‘‘ The Board 
of Managers is deeply moved and dis- 
tressed by the horrors of the war in Eu- 
rope, and deems it fitting to give expres- 
sion to its sympathy for all those of every 
nation who must suffer anguish and be- 
reavement. It is the earnest desire of 
the Society to do whatever it ean to help 
them either direetly or through our sis- 
ter Societies in Europe. It directs that 
copies of this action be transmitted to 
such Societies as can be reached.—The 
Secretaries.’’ 


Dr. Palmore’s Will. 

The will of the late W. B. Palmore, 
Methodist editor of St. Louis, sets apart 
his three-fourths interest in the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate as a perpetual inher- 
itanee for the Superannuated preachers 
and widows and orphans, under the care 
of the three Conferences of the M. E. 
Chureh, South, in Missouri, specifying 
that ex-Gov. Lon V. Stephens of St. Louis, 
Hon. Jno. A. Rich, of Slater, and S. P. 
Emmons of Mexico, representing the St. 
Louis, Southwest Missouri and Missouri 
Conferences, respectively, shall constitute 
a Commission or Board, which shall be 
self-perpetuating, a vacancy created by 
the death, removal or inability of any 
member, being filled by the remaining 
members, with the understanding that 
each Conference must have a representa- 
tive. 


Lord’s Day Congress at San Francisco. 
President Wilson has accepted an in- 
vitation to become the honorary president 
of the ‘‘Lord’s Day Congress,’’ to be 
held in San Francisco next year. Numer- 
ous associations formed to promote the 
observance of the Lord’s day will take 
part, from other countries as well as the 
United States. Among them are the fol- 
lowing European: Belgium—Association 
for Sunday Rest in Belgium and The So- 
cial League of Buyers. 
Denmark—The Danish Sunday Rest 
Society, Copenhagen. 
England—The Central Sunday Closing 
Association, London and The Imperial 
Sunday Alliance, England. 
France—The French Protestant Soei- 
ety for Sunday Observance, Paris. 
Germany—The German Central League 
for Sunday Observance. : 
Switzerland—Central Swiss Commit- 
tee for the Observance of Sunday, Ge- 
neva, and several others in Switzerland. 
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Sunday School Secretary For Philippines. 

Arrangements have just been completed, 
with the co-operation of the American 
Bible Society, by which Rev. J. L. Me- 
Laughlin is to be the official representa- 
tive of the World’s Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation in the Philippines. Mr. MeLaugh- 
lin has been secretary of the Philippine 
Islands Sunday-school Union, giving such 
time as was possible to its affairs in con- 
nection with his duties as an agent of 
the American Bible Society. He will 
now be a paid secretary, giving to the 
work of the World’s Sunday-school As- 
sociation one-half of his time, which, 
with the full time of a Filipino assistant, 
will be equivalent to full time service. 
Mr. McLaughlin has a genius for execu- 
tive work, and a rare passion for this 
service, together with a large Sunday- 
school vision. Under his leadership the 
work in the Islands should go forward 
by leaps and bounds. The new secretary 
has had a splendid team-mate in the per- 
son of Rev. Harry Farmer, who has been 
the enthusiastic chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Philippine 
Islands Sunday-school Union. 


‘‘Fraternity Sunday’’ in Chicago. 

The Chureh Federation Council is mak- 
ing large plans looking toward the obser- 
vance of Fraternity Sunday, Sept. 6, in 
Chicago. It is expected that there will be 
in the city then 75,000 Knights of Pythias. 
An effort is being made to have the sa- 
loons of Chieago closed on that Sunday. 
Practically all of the fraternal orders of 
the country now exclude from member- 
ship saloonkeepers and bartenders. 


Jewish Rabbis in Session. 

One of the most interesting religious 
conferences held in this country is that 
of the Jewish Rabbis. They have recently 
closed a great convention at Detroit. A 
unique step taken was an effort to over- 
come in every possible way the prejudice 
of Christians and people in general against 
the Jew. 


Chicago Professor Dies in London. 
Robert Francis Harper, professor of 
Semitic languages and literatures, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, died recently in London. 
He was a brother of the late W. R. Har- 
per, president of the university. As a 
writer on many subjects pertaining to 
Assyrian and Babylonian research he was 
well known. Since 1907 Doctor Harper 
had been editor of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages, and for some years 
served as associate editor of the Biblical 
World and the American Journal of The- 


ologv. 


Japanese Churches Unite. 

The Japanese Presbyterian Chureh of 
San Francisco, has been holding united 
services with the Japanese Congregation- 
al church during July with such success 
that it is planned soon to organize the 
** Japanese Church of Christ,’’ the same 
plan of organization lately effected in 
Japan. It is hoped eventually to have the 
same union extended to all the Japanese 
Christian echurehes in the state, both Pres- 
byterian and Congregational. 


Winona Assembly in Successful Season. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
to provide for visitors at Winona Lake 
Bible conference Aug. 21-30. The season 
so far at Winona has been profitable and 
full of encouragement, according to of- 
ficials of the association. This is good 
news, considering the fact that the asso- 
ciation, early in the season, was reported 
to be $900,000 in debt. All cottages are 


occupied this year, and there is an activity 
which 


has not been observed in recent 
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years. There have been 600 students at 
Winona College summer school and the 
numbers at the Moody Bible School have 
also been larger than last year. Among 
the speakers at the assembly this season 
are: Dr. F. B. Meyer, Rev. Charles 
Brown, Doctors J. Stuart Holden, John 
MeNeill, J. Wilbur Chapman, Mark A. 
Matthews, W. E. Beiderwolf, J. K. Me- 
Clurkin, James M. Gray, James I. Vance, 
and many others. 


Says Washington Gladden: 

‘*Tt is better to say, this one thing I do, 
than to say, these forty things I dabble 
in.’’ 


Silvester Horne’s Last Speech. 

The last address made by Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne before his sudden and 
lamented death was at the Pierce Gram- 
mar School in Brooklyn, Mass., before 
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six hundred bright boys and girls in their 
teens. It was on a rule which he said 
had been given him in early life, which 
he declared to be the one rule for living. 
It was, ‘‘Learn to ride the horse that 
threw you.’’ He applied it to their 
sports, their studies and to their per- 
sonal character; and then spoke of a 
great leader of old whose followers were 
once dispirited in their fishing expedi- 
tion, and who might have been excused 
from going on with it; yet he told them 
to keep on doing what they had been do- 
ing, and then success came. 
English Preachers in Suffrage War. 
Leading ministers in England, such as 
Drs. R. J. Campbell, R. H. Horton and J. 
H. Shakespeare, have sent a letter to Pre- 


‘mier Asquith vigorously protesting 
against forcible feeding of  suffragette 
prisoners. 


Church Peace Conference Fights War 


[Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, D. D., see- 
retary of the Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America, has just 
sent the following cable dispatch from 
London to the headquarters of the coun- 


cil in New York.—The Editor. ] 





Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Who is Work- 
ing for Peace in Europe. 


The Chureh Peace Conference, which 
had been called to meet at Constance on 
the border between Germany and Switzer- 
land August 2, met, notwithstanding war 
conditions, on that date. Thirteen na- 
tions and thirty-five different denomina- 
tions were represented. Many delegates 
were not able to reach the seat of the con- 
ference. About fifty American delegates 
were present. 

Dr. Frederick Lynch was elected secre- 
tary. Addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, Professor Sidney L. Gu- 
lick, Dr. Frederick Lynch, Dr. Charles §. 
Maecfarland and Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Resolutions were adopted and sent to 
the European rulers and to President Wil- 
son. 

The American delegates left Constance 
on Monday, August 3, by the last train 
to Holland, under the special protection 
of the Emperor of Germany and of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden. They arrived 
in London on Tuesday night and reassem- 
bled there in conference. 

Two of the delegates were arrested on 
the way from Constance to Holland by 
mistake (Doctors Laidlaw and Lord) but 





their release was secured the next day. 

The conference is earnest and deter- 
mined in its efforts for peace, and passed 
strong resolutions, making large plans for 
a future campaign for peace through the 
churches. 

Americans attending the sessions in 
Constance and in London include: Bishop 
E. R. Hendrix, of the M. E. Church, 
South; Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of the 
M. E. Chureh; Rev. Frederick Lynch, D. 
D., secretary of the Church Peace Union; 
Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland, secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, 
D. D., of Japan; Rev. W. C. Bitting, D. 
D., corresponding secretary of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention; Rev. George Wil- 
liam Douglas, D. D., canon of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine; Rev. Henry 
M. McCracken, D. D., ex-chaneellor of 
New York University; Rev. William P. 
Merrill, D. D., pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City; Rev. 
Philip 8. Moxom,«D. D., Springfield, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles L. Thompson, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
New York City; Rev. E. 8. Tipple, D. D., 
president of Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J.; Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D. D., of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Gardiner, secretary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Commission on Church 

The American delegates are sending 
strong resolutions to President Wilson. 
The conference believes that the present 
situation indicates that the old political 
order is breaking down, and that, as the 
outcome of the present War, it will crum- 
ble to pieces. The churches have the 
prophecy of a new order that will save the 
nations. 

ANOTHER CABLEGRAM. 

On Saturday, August 8, an additional 
cablegram was received from Dr. Macfar- 
land from Liverpool, stating that Prof. 
Sidney L. Gulick and himself were sailing 
on the Laconia, and adding that the con- 
ference was continued in London. The 
American delegates have issued a strong 
report to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which was 
prepared by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, of the 
M. E. Chureh, South, George William 
Douglas, D. D., canon of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City, 
William P. Merrill, D. D., pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of the M. 
E. Chureh, Frederick Lynch, D. D., see- 
retary of the Church Peace Union, and 
Charles 8. Macfarland, D. D., secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 
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| ‘Of Human Interest - 





‘*No Bad Children,’’ says Lindsey. 

Judge Ben M. Lindsey, of Denver, who 
won fame as the ‘‘children’s judge,’’ 
simply will not believe in bad children. 
And here is one of the best stories to 
prove that point: 

It was that of a thirteen-year-old boy 
who was brought into the juvenile court 
on a charge of truancy. Tim was a 
bright-looking little chap, and the judge 
expected that his kindly admonition 
would bear immediate results, but he was 
disappointed, for at the end of the fort- 
night, when Tim was ordered to bring 
his teacher’s report, in accordance with 
the system organized by Judge Lindsey, 
he presented a sad record of almost con- 
tinual absence from school. 

‘*You must do better than this,’’ 
the judge. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ was the answer, but at the 
next report there was no improvement. 
‘Tim will stay out of school to work,’’ 
wrote the teacher. 

‘*Tim,’’ said Judge Lindsey, looking 
across the table where he always sits with 
cozy informality among the boys brought 
into his courts, ‘‘don’t you know that if 
your mother was living she’d want you 
to go to school? Your aunt is good to 
you and gives you a home, and you don’t 
have to work. Now’s the time when you 


said 


ought to be studying. You can work 
when you are a man.’’ 
‘*My father’s a man, and he don’t 


work!’’ blurted out Tim. ‘‘He went off 
and left mother an’ me. I guess that’s 
what killed her.’’ The boy gulped down 
a sob, and the judge said kindly, ‘‘ Your 
mother wished you to’be a good man, and 
you must begin by obeying the law and 
going to school.’’ 

Tim’s report still. continued to show 
absences from school, and to one report 
the teacher added her opinion that it was 
hopeless to try to keep Tim at his studies. 
Still the judge was not discouraged, and 
he spoke again to the boy, urging him to 
mend his ways, and was answered only 
by an almost sudden stolidity of expres- 
sion which did not seem to promise well. 
But at the end of the next two weeks 
Tim appeared with a happy face and a 
much improved report-card. 

He pulled a soiled and crumpled paper 
from his pocket and handed it to the 
judge. ‘‘I’m goin’ to remember all the 
things you told me, and I’m goin’ to 
school regular, now I got that done,’’ he 
said with some pride. Judge Lindsey ex- 
amined the paper, which proved to be a 
receipted bill, and found that, little by 
little, Tim had paid $50 for a headstone 
at his mother’s grave. 

**My boy, is that what vou’ve been do- 
ing all these months?’’ 

‘*T wanted her to have a 
judge.’’ Tim furtively wiped away 
moisture in his eyes. ‘‘She’s done a 
for me; that’s all I for 
now.’’ 


He Knew What He Wanted. 

Not long ago Bishop Hartzell was vis- 
iting the mission station at Old Umtalli. 
His attention was attracted by the ap- 
proach of a company of singing, shouting 
natives, led by their chief, Umtassa, head 
of a large number of villages or kraals, 
who had come to pay his respects to the 
‘*ereat white chief.’’ During the inter- 
view, says the Christian Herald, econ- 
dueted through an interpreter, the bishop 


monument, 
the 

lot 
her 


could do 


explained the work which the mission- 
aries were trying to do, and endeavored 
to convince Umtassa that he should be 
friendly. At the conclusion of the pa- 
lava, and following the custom of that 
section. Bishop Hartzell told the chief 
that he wanted to show his kindly feeling 
by a present, and thinking that the black 
man would probably desire some trinket 
or gift of little value, as is usually the 
ease, asked Umtassa what he would like. 
The chief said he would tell him the next 
day. 
(Continued in next column. ) 








ABOUT PREACHERS AND OTHERS. 
The Sermon Gripped Her. 

A little girl in a Hudson River congre- 
gation was very attentive while the pas- 
tor preached what every one regarded as 
an unusually interesting sermon. When 
she was asked what she thought of the 
sermon she said that it was a fine one, 
that there were 242 motions in it. She 
then informed her parents that every 
Sunday she counts the gestures of the 
minister, and this sermon had more than 
any other up to date. 


Repentance at Convenience. 

An old negro parson in a Southern 
chureh was denouncing theft to his con- 
gregation, when he said: 

‘‘Tf there is any member of this con- 
gregation who is guilty of theft he had 
better repent at once and be saved.’’ 

On his way home he was stopped by 
old Rastus, who had listened to the ser- 
mon intently. 

‘*Don’t you think, parson, that next 
Sunday will do just as well as tonight 
to repent?’’ asked Rastus. 

‘*But, Rastus, why not repent tonight 
and be saved, man?’’ 

‘Well, parson, it’s this way,’’ ex- 
plained Rastus. ‘‘I want jist one mo’ 
chicken fo’ tomorrow’s dinner, and I 
know wha I ean get dat chicken widout 
bein’ caught tonight.’’ 

‘*Well, Rastus, I don’t know what to 
I think I will take dinner with 


Say, so 
talk the matter 


you tomorrow and then 
over with you.’’ 


Scripture That ‘‘Fit.’’ 

Verses of seripture seem to fit in for 
every conceivable circumstance of life, as 
for instance, when a certain good Metho- 
dist parson was being informed by busy 
nurses that the probability was that he 
was about to be thrice blessed by the arri- 
val of three little strangers, the poor 
man, momentarily dismayed at the 
thought of his seant income, cried out in 
the language of Rev. 9:12, and said, 
‘*One woe is past; and, behold, there 
come two woes more hereafter.’’ 


A Story Told by Ian Maclaren. 

A story illustrating the reticence of the 
Seotch regarding their private affairs 
was onee told by Ian Maclaren. A train 
was at a railroad station, when a porter 
put his head into a ear and ealled out: 
**Anv one in this ear for Doun? Change 
for Doun! <Any one for Doun?’’ No 
one moved; and in a few minutes the 
train was speeding along, not to stop 
again for nearly an hour. Then an old 
Seotch woman turned to a lady sitting 
near her and said, ‘‘I’m for Doun, but 
I’d no tell that man so.’’ 
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Early the following morning the bishop 
was awakened by the missionary, who 
stood in the doorway with Umtassa. 

**T thought it all over,’’ said the lat- 
ter, ‘‘and now I know that I want a 
white iron bed like white people have.’’ 

The bishop was unable to reply to the 
somewhat unusual request. Sueh articles 
are very expensive in that country. To 
refuse the chief, after having himself 
suggested the giving of a present, would 
be quite impossible: so the bishop told 
the missionary to see that a bedstead 
was brought out from Umtali, and then 
indicated that the interview was closed. 
But Umtassa had not finished. 

‘*And you ean send along with the bed 
a mattress, some sheets, and two pil- 
lows,’’ he added. 

Bishop Hartzell, in telling this story, 
never fails to remark upon the somewhat 
surprising effect often produced by the 
efforts of missionaries to Christianize 
and civilize the natives of Africa. 


Who Wrote the Doxology? 

How many times have you heard the 
Doxology sung in your ehureh? This 
song has been called the Universal Hymn. 

It might be of interest to know where 
the Doxology came from and who wrote 
it anyway. The Presbyterian Advance 
offers some interesting information con- 
cerning the author of the hymn. 

The Doxology was written by Thomas 
Ken, who was born in 1637 and died in 


1711. He was a graduate from New Col- 
lege, Oxford. His stepsister, Anne, was 
the wife of Isaae Walton, the gentle 


fisherman, a connection which brought 
Ken from his boyhood days under the 
influence of this gentle and devout man. 

Ken possessed, among other talents, a 
wonderfully clear, sweet voice, and the 
most characteristie reminiscence of his 
university life is the mention made by 
Anthony Wood, that in the musical 
gathering of his time, ‘‘Thomas Ken, of 
New College, junior, would sometimes be 
among us and sing his part.’’ 

When he was twenty-five years old 
he was ordained, and some years later he 
was made prebentary of the cathedral at 
Winchester and chaplain to the Bishop. 
It was during this time that he wrote the 
hymn which begins with ‘‘Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,’’ and closes with 
the Doxology. 


The Miner’s Bath. 

Mrs. Rose Pastor Phelps Stokes said 
at a recent sociological convention in 
New York: ‘‘The economies that some of 
the rich would foree upon the poor! Why, 
they’d have the poor as _ impossibly 
economical as the miner’s wife in Trini- 
dad. 

‘*This woman said to a missionary: 

‘**Talk about economy! Well, sir, 
every night when my Bill comes home | 
shove him in the bathtub, elothes and 
all, and after he gets out I sieve the 
water and make briquettes of it for the 
fire.’ ’’ 


Late In the Day. 

Orville Wright, apropos of his new 
safety appliance for aeroplanes, said at 
a dinner in Dayton: 

‘In a short time, now, there will be 
no more aeroplane accidents. In a short 
time there will be no more aeroplane 
jokes, either. 

‘‘T heard a new joke yesterday. A 
young woman rushed into an insurance 
office and eried: 

‘**One life policy, quick! 
band’s biplane’s falling!’ ’’ 
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“An Old Kentucky Darkey” 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


Her name was Aunt Mimy, and when 
she died a few weeks ago, the community 
was the poorer, because of the passing of 
a type that is fast disappearing from our 
midst. She had reached young woman- 
hood when the war began, and had known 
something of ‘‘slave times,’’ as she 
called them. She was proud of having 
belonged to the ‘‘quality,’’ and often 
boasted that she was brought up by the 
Warfields and Wickliffes. I supposed, of 
course, that she was a house servant, 
from the intimate way in which she 
talked of her people, but I could not ac- 
count for the brusque manners if that 
were the case—for negroes are the most 
imitative of beings, and generally reflect 
the deportment of those with whom they 
live. I have never seen. more beautiful 
countesy anywhere, than in some of the 
old coachmen, and body servants, and 
black ‘‘mammies’’ of bygone days. In 
an unguarded moment, however, Aunt 
Mimy let drop the fact that she had been 
a ‘‘field hand’’ on old Marster’s farm— 
and her lack of polish was explained. 

But though she lacked the training 
given by those unequalled schools of do- 
mestie seience, an old southern home with 
its ample hospitalities, yet she was a per- 
son of unusual intelligence, and in some 
way had learned to be an exquisite cook, 
an accomplished laundress, and (when 
she chose) an expert housemaid. 

When she came to me to hire, I asked 
if she had a recommendation, and when 
she handed me the required paper, she 
remarked in an offhand manner, ‘‘ Thomas 
Ann, your las’ cook, gives you a good 
name.’’ 

She was especially expert in bread- 
making, and her waffles, her batter cakes, 
her muffins, her beaten biscuit, her yeast 
bread were all perfect after their kind. 
Her rolls were works of art, and when 
she brought in a plateful, tender, light, 
and golden brown, one was always ex- 
pected to say, ‘‘Aunt Mimy, these- rolls 
are perfectly delicious.’’ 

If by some mischance, both master and 
mistress should fail in the expected trib- 
ute, she would immediately demand, 
‘*What’s the matter with them rolls?’’ 


* . * 


When asked one day how old she was, 
she replied, ‘‘I’m gittin’ to be an ole 
‘oman; I speck I’m near fifty year old.’’ 

As the mistress of the house was full 
fifty herself, and felt she was still in her 
prime, she insisted that Aunt Mimy 
must have passed her half century. That 
set her to musing on her age, and that 
night at supper she asked the head of 
the family, ‘‘What year wuz it, ‘when 
Mr. Henry Clay wuz buried ?’’ 

When she was told, she said, ‘‘I wuz a 
gal ten or twelve year ole then—how ole 
am I now, boss?’’ 

When informed that she must be about 
seventy, she was much impressed, and 
observed. ‘‘I sholy is gittin to be an ole 
*oman!’’ 

She had an irritable temper, and when 
anything, either real or fancied, troubled 
her, she always lifted her voice (lifted it 
pretty high, too,) and sang loud and 
long; not your gospel songs, or old- 


fashioned hymns, but one of those plan- 
have 


tation chants, that must been 





brought over by the negroes from Africa 
where the men would start on a low, 
monotonous key, and the women would 
strike in on a high, wavering strain, that 
blended in perfect rhythm and harmony 
with the male voices. Wash day was al- 
ways a trial to her, and she sang steadily 
through the whole performance, begin- 
ning with the men’s level chant and then 
soaring into the sweet, shrill recitation 
of the woman—keeping time with her 
work, whether she was scrubbing on the 
washboard, or wringing out the wet gar- 
ments; sometimes, as she hung the clothes 
on the line, she would take stately steps, 
or make measured gestures, and never 
stopped singing until the last piece flut- 
tered in the morning air. These musical 
performances were a trial when visitors 
came in, and a member of the family 
once asked why I didn’t make Aunt Mimy 
stop. ‘‘Because I don’t dare to, lest a 
worse thing might befall me,’’ I confessed 
candidly. ‘‘You must remember it’s the 
habit of a lifetime, and seems to be a 
necessary vent for her irritation and ill 
temper.’’ 

She was devoted to children, and the 
little boy of the family was always a 
welcome visitor to the kitchen. She would 
entertain him with songs and stories, as 
though he had been a person (or several 
persons) of her own age, and often con- 
cluded an animated narration with ‘‘An 
gentlemen, I jess laughed’’—and the lit- 
tle listener always laughed, too. 

She was very fond of dressing him in 
his best, and taking him to visit some 
friend or relative. She had a little grand- 
son, who was the apple of her eye, and 
sometimes would surreptitiously take him 
along on these excursions. After one of 
them, she remarked in an agreeable man- 
ner, ‘‘Miss Idy, Jeems is an intrustin’ 
chile. When I goes long the streets, peo- 
ple stops me to ask his name, an’ say how 
smart an’ purty he is.’’ 

While the proud mother was hugging 
the ‘‘intrustin’ chile,’’ Aunt Mimy looked 
meditatively at the little grandson. who 
was standing by, and said in an insinuat- 
ing manner: 

**Yas’h, an’ black as Wickliffe is, peo- 
ple does jess the same by him.’’ 


- * * 


She was a great church member, and 
was always around with a ecard, on which 
people were supposed to write their names 
and contribute to some religious enter- 
prise. It was a source of mortification, 
that she did not confine herself to mem- 
bers of the family, but would levy tri- 
bute on visitors and guests; remonstrance 
was in vain, and she would retort, ‘‘It 
never done nobody no harm to give to the 
Lord; an’ they don’ have to give—this is 
a free country now, praise de Lord!’’ 


But in spite of her ardor for her church, 
Aunt Mimy had no compunction about 
replenishing her larder with things from 
the storeroom and kitchen. She could 
be trusted absolutely, as far as money 
and other household goods were concerned, 
but regarded all articles of food as fair 
prey. The mistress of the house know- 
ing this infirmity, would try and protect 
herself by keeping the storeroom locked, 
and maintaining a vigilant eye on rem- 


nants of fowl, or roast, or cake, and when 
she would note their disappearance, the 
old darkey would deny vociferously that 
she had stolen anything. Finally, after 
an unusually heavy raid on the pantry, 
she plucked up courage to exhort Aunt 
Mimy to give up stealing, lest some pun- 
ishment might overtake her. 

‘‘T’s a honest ’oman—lI ain’ never been 
in no ealaboose or pentenchry yit,’’ said 
Aunt Mimy, highly indignant. ‘‘You 
talks to me like I wuz a thief; I don’ 
steal nothin’—I jest takes something to 
eat when I’m hongry.’’ 

‘‘Aunt Mimy,’’ said her mistress, 
‘‘vou may eall it taking if you choose, 
but carrying off things that belong to me 
is stealing all the same. You may escape 
the jail or the penitentiary in this world, 
but you are a member of the church, and 
know that there will be punishment here- 
after for those who break the command- 
ments of God.’’ 

As ‘‘ole Satan and heii fire’’ played 
a large part in her theology, she was 
much impressed for a while but she never 
overcame her old habit; as far as food 
was concerned, she evidently felt there 
was a distinct difference between ‘‘ takin’ 
somethin’ to eat,’’ and stealing. 


* ad * 


But Aunt Mimy’s most valuable trait 
was a certain loyalty and reliability, that 
is getting to be all too rare in the 
younger generation of negroes. One of 
the frequent tragedies of the household 
now is to wake in the morning and find 
no cook in the kitechen—and this without 
either warning before, or apology after. 
Though Aunt Mimy lived some distance 
off—in order to be hard by the beloved 
church—yet there was never any uncer- 
tainty about her daily appearance. No 
rain was too hard, no cold was too severe 
to keep her from being in her place on 
time. Even when the infirmities of age 
began to bear more heavily on her, she 
would still come on. At times, she was 
a sufferer from rheumatism, and I al- 
ways urged her to stay at home and in 
bed, when one of her attacks siezed her. 
One morning, I noticed her limning as 
she waited on the table, and I saia to her 
reproachfully, ‘‘There, Aunt Mimy, you 
have the rheumatism again—why didn’t 
you stay at home and take care of your- 
self ?’’ 

‘‘Lord, Miss Idy,’’ she said, ‘‘you 
can’t indulge the rumatiz.’’ 


She did not ‘‘indulge’’ any of her in- 
creasing ailments, but put them aside 
with a determination that was little short 
of heroic. When I think of Aunt Mimy, 
and Uncle Peter, an old gardener who has 
also gone to his reward, I feel that the 
world is poorer for the passing away of 
these sturdy old types, of many failings, 
yet of many virtues. and we shall not 
soon look upon their like again. 


hi Ws 





CHIVALRY. 
By Atice Duer Miter. 
It’s treating a woman politely, 
Provided she isn’t a fright; 
It’s guarding the girls who act rightly, 
If you ean be judge of what’s right; 
It’s being—not just, but so pleasant; 
It’s tipping while wages are low; 
It’s making a beautiful present, 
And failing to pay what you owe, 
—New York Tribune. 
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Evangelist to Run for Congress. 

Evangelist Frank B. Thomas, former pastor 
of the church at Mattoon, IIL, officially an- 
nounces himself as a candidate for congress 
from the nineteenth district in the filing of 
his petition in the office of the secretary of 
state in Springfield. Mr. Thomas claims 
Mattoon as his legal residence and seeks the 
nomination on the Progressive ticket. Mr. 
Thomas went before the convention in Deca- 
tur two years ago as a candidate for con- 
gress, but as he had not previously an- 
nounced himself he was defeated for the 
nomination in a rather close fight by John H. 
Chadwick of Tuscola, who made the race 
against William B. McKinley and Charles 


M. Borchers. Since quitting the pastorate 
of the Mattoon church Mr. Thomas has not 
been much in Mattoon, although he has oc- 
easionally returned to visit friends. He 
has been conducting revival meetings the 


greater portion of the time and has become a 
resident of Danville, which is in the eigh 
teenth congressional district. 


Western Pennsylvania Convention. 

The Western Pennsylvania Convention is 
to be held in Connellsville, Sept. 22-24. It 
was to have been held in Turtle Creek, but 
owing to the Westinghouse strike the church 
there is not in condition to entertain. 
Thirty-seven years ago Robert Latimer was 
president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Board, in Connellsville. He has 
served in that capacity ever since. By 
reason of its fine railroad facilities Connells- 
ville is one of the most accessible cities 
in the western part of the state. There 
are 15,000 people in the city and the Dis- 
ciples have a church of 500 members. The 
Connellsville church is one of the oldest 
in the brotherhood, being about eighty years 
old. The program of the convention is in 
charge of a committee the chairman of which 


elected 


is W. Seott Cook, of Wilkinsburg, Pitts- 
burg. It will be ready for publication very 
soon. 


Temperance Sunday Supplies. 

Have the free supplies for the observance 
of World’s Temperance Sunday, November 8 
(in most states November l—in Ohio Sep- 
tember 20), been ordered for your Sunday- 
school? Make sure by cutting ou* and hand- 
ing to your Sunday-school superintendent the 
blank below. Millions of pieces of literature 
must be printed and all orders must be sent 
to us early, if they are to be filled. Last 
year over a thousand schools sent in their 
orders for supplies too late to be filled before 
the day. Every school should have its sup- 
plies three weeks before its Temperance day 
in order to properly prepare the program. 
PLEASE SEE THAT THE REQUEST FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL IS SENT IN TODAY. 

(Please hand this to your Sunday-school 

Superintendent ) 








ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
LINCOLN-LEE LEGION DEPARTMENT 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO. 


Please send me full details regarding 
your plan to supply free literature to the 
Sunday-Schools of the United States for 
World’s Temperance Sunday, November 
1, 1914. 


Signed 
Superintendent of . 


Street address or R. F. D. .. 
Postoffice 
State 


Cut out and mail this coupon to the 
above address at once. 




















“Christian Church Club” in Wisconsin’s Uni- 
versity. 

Early in the summer a group of the 
students of the University of Wisconsin, who 
are affiliated with the Christian church met 
in the home of Mrs. L. E. Stevens, at Madi- 
son, and organized “The Christian Church 
Club of Madison, Wisconsin.” John P. Frazee, 
of Rushville, Indiana, was elected president, 
and Miss Marie C. Holman, of Milwaukee, 
secretary. Last year there were in all about 
80 members of the Christian church enrolled 
as students of the University of Wisconsin; 
40 in the regular session, and about the same 
number in the summer school, These students 
represented 12 states, Indiana and Missouri 
leading, with 16 from each state, while Wis- 
consin contributed only 3 of the number. 





John R. who 


resigns at 
ingola, Ind., to accept the state 
secretaryship of Illinois. 


Rev. Golden, 


The major portion of these young people were 
graduate students, attracted by the growing 
reputation of the University of Wisconsin. 
The five leading Protestant bodies of this 
section—the Baptist, Congregationalist, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, and Presbyterian—seek to 
conserve the religious interests and loyalty 
of their students by employing “University 
Pastors” to work directly with the student 
body. The Episcopalians are soon to locate 
a pastor to have charge of the students in- 
terests, and the Catholic church already has 
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a priest and church for the Catholic students. 
The Christian church, which is weak in this 
state, has no chureh in Madison, for which 
reason especially it is thought the new club 
will be of great service. 


J. R. Golden to Return to Illinois. 

John R. Golden, pastor at Angola, Ind., 
has resigned to accept the state secretary- 
ship of Illinois. He returns to the state in 
which his entire ministry, previous to his 
present pastorate, has been carried on. Mr. 
Golden was pastor at Gibson City and West 


Side, Springfield. He will succeed J. Fred 
Jones in the secretaryship of Illinois 
churches. 
Missionary Moving Pictures. 

The Oriental Mission Commission, led bys 


S. J. Corey, which reached its destination 
last week, expects to bring from the fields 
some fine moving picture films of the work 
in China, Japan and the Philippines. These 
pictures will be helpful in presenting the 
missionary work to the churches. 


Every Member Canvass at Santa Monica, Cal. 

The church at Santa Monica, California, 
recently demonstrated the wisdom of the 
every member canvass by men of the the 
church, both for general expenses and for 
missionary purposes. Careful plans of prep 
aration were laid by the pastor, J. Leslie 
Lobingier, together with his official board, 
and ten men going two by two made the 
canvass on a single day. The number of 
members pledging to current expenses was 
increased 51 per cent. The number making 
regular weekly pledges to missions and be- 
nevolences was increased 185 per cent, and 
the amount of money pledged for this pur- 
pose was about doubled. Almost 90 per cent 
of the resident membership now have their 
names on the treasurer's books as regular 
contributors to current expenses; and almost 
85 per cent as regular givers to missions and 
benevolences. And the church is aiming to 
increase even these percentages and thus real- 
ize the aim printed on its pledge card: “Every 
member of the congregation, either rich or 
poor, young or old, making a contribution of 
something each week, according to ability, 
both to current expenses and to missionary 
purposes.” 


L. S. Cupp Goes to Eugene, Ore. 

Louis 8. Cupp of Kansas City, has resigned 
the Chancellorship of Christian University, 
Canton, Missouri, to take effect early in 
September. He has been with the school for 
four and one-half years and has succeeded in 
raising over $325,000 for endowment and 
buildings. He will immediately become pas- 
tor of the church at Eugene, Oregon, which 
has a membership of about 1,000 and $85.- 
000 church property, considered one of the 
finest on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Cupp is a 
native Missourian and this is his first move 
out of the State. His former pastorates 
have been at Huntsville, Platte City and 
Hyde Park, Kansas City. 


Facts and Figures From Disciple Fields 


CALLS. 
J. B. Holmes, to Galveston, Tex. 
G. H. Bassett to Brenham, Tex. Has de- 
clined. Will go to Albuquerque, N. M, 


Albert Nichols, 
van, Ind. 

M. 8S. Spear, Scranton to Erie, Pa. 

V. Hayes Miller, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
to South Side, Lima, O. 

H. R. Ford, Corsicana to Beaumont, Tex. 

D. L. Dunkleberger, Plattsmouth, Neb., to 
Franklin St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. W. McLaughlin, Rockwell 
Zearing, Ia. 

Rev. Mr. Talbot to Butler, Mo. 

F. G. Roberts to Brawley, Cal. 

D. F. Stafford, Corina, Cal. 


Princeton, Ky., to Sulli- 


City to 


RESIGNATIONS. 
R. A. Sickles, Newman, Ill. Will lecture. 
Fred Galiger, Waukegan, Ill. 
H. M. Gilmore, Bentonville, Ark. Will be- 
come state evangelist. 
W. W. Harris, Bay City, Tex. 


E. R. Phillips, Woodstock, Vt. 
F. J. Sanborn, Irvington, Neb. 
J. N. Johnston, Fostoria, 0. 


DEDICATIONS. 

Battle Creek, Mich., will build $50,000 
church. “a 

East Columbus, O., J. V. Coombs dedicated 
new building Aug. 16. 

Shiloh, O., William 
$17,000 church. 

Des Moines, Park Avenue; W. J. Lockhart 
dedicated Aug. 2. ; 

Denison, Tex.; Chalmers MecPhé@rson, of 
Fort Worth, dedicated building July 26. 

Springport, Ind.; G. L. Snively dedicated 
$5,000 building. 

Smith Center, Kan.; G. L. 
cated $12,000 building. 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Broadway, C. F. Hutslar, 
pastor, 4 Aug. 9; 26 im two months ministry. 
Loami, Ill. Guy L. Zerby, pastor, 3 Aug. 2. 


Flammer dedicated 


Sniveley dedi- 
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A. R. Spicer Begins New Work. 

A. R. Spicer, Oklahoma’s new secretary, 
starts into his new work with enthusiasm. 
The motto of the state mission board is: 
“No Preacherless Churches or Churchless 
Preachers. Every strategic Field Occupied. 
Every congregation growing in Efficiency in 
all Departments. Forward All Along the 
Line, Oklahoma leading.” 


E. J. Teagarden in Development Work. 

E. Jay Teagarden, pastor of the church 
at Danbury, Comn., is engaged in the develop- 
ment of an extensive summer cottage enter- 
prise at Pine Creek, Fairfield Beach, where 
he has already erected several cottages. Mr. 
Teagarden writes that “not only would his 
outside business interests not interfere with 
his duties as a clergyman, but that through 
these interests he expected to be able to do 
even more work for his church than hereto- 
fcre.” 


H. P. Williams to Spokane University. 

Hermon P. Williams has resigned his minis- 
try with the church at Albuquerque, N. M., 
to accept a call to become dean of the Bible 
Department of Spokane University, Spo- 
kane, Wash. G. H. Bassett, Des Moines, Ia., 
has accepted a call to succeed Mr. Williams 
at Albuquerque. 


A. M. Growden Recuperating. 

A. M. Growden has returned to his ministry 
with Woodlawn Church, Birmingham, Ala., 
after undergoing two severe surgical opera- 
tions. A new building is being occupied by 
the Woodlawn congregation. 


T. P. Ullom to Leave East. 

Thos. Penn Ullom, who has resigned from 
the work at First Church, Lynn, Mass., will 
probably come West. J. Walter Reynolds 
sueceeds him at Lynn. 


Secretary Corey Reaches Tokyo. 

A cablegram from Secretary Stephen J. 
Corey, dated August 8th, states that he and 
the Commission had reached Tokyo, Japan, 
and were well. 


Drake Graduate in Literary Success. 

Susan Glaspell Cooke, a graduate of the 
Liberal Arts department of Drake, class 1899, 
is achieving quite a reputation as a writer. 
She is the author of a number of books, in- 
cluding a charming story entitled “The 
Visioning.” She has a good short story it 
the July number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal called “Looking Out for Clara.” It 
is a New England story, in the amusing style 
characteristic of much of Mrs. Cook’s later 
work. 


Disciple Pastor May Aid Sunday. 

S. E. Brewster, pastor at First Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., considering a 
connection with W. A. Sunday. Mr. Sunday 
has asked Mr. Brewster to occupy the place 
recently vacated by L. K. Peacock, one of 
the evangelist’s aides. 
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Funeral of George H. Thompson. 

Elmer Ward Cole and C. R. Scoville had 
charge of the funeral service of George H. 
Thompson, former state Senator of Indiana, 
who died at Huntington, recently. Mr. 
Thompson came into the church under Mr. 
Scoville’s preaching a few years ago. 


Union Spirit at Elgin, Ore. 

The Christian, Baptist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches of Elgin, Oregon, 
are holding union services during August. 


J. M. Rudy Runs for Legislature. 

J. M. Rudy, pastor at Quincy, IIL, is 
campaigning for a seat in the Illinois legis- 
lature. The report that Mr. Rudy would 
resign the Quincey work seems to have been 
erroneous, 


J. A. Barnett to Clinton, IIL 

J. A. Barnett, who has resigned from Third 
Chureh pulpit to take up evangelistic work, 
will make his home at Clinton, IJ). 


Bruce Brown in Chautauqua Work. 

Bruce Brown is spending the summer in 
the employ of one of the leading lecture 
bureaus, 
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Disciple Pastors Discuss War 


Causes and Probable Results of the Present Conflict Estimated. 


The fact that the world has suddenly been 
thrown into a calamitous war has given 
sermon topics to many a pastor in the past 
three weeks. Disciple pastors have not 
been slow to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to “point their moral with a tale.” 


MILITARISM THE CAUSE, SAYS 8. T. WILLIS. 


“A rampant spirit of warfare fostered by 
the growing armaments of European na- 
tions and the lack of genuine sentiments of 
peace in the hearts of national leaders are 
the primal causes for the struggle now rav- 
aging Europe,” S. T. Willis, pastor of First 
church, St. Paul, Minn., asserted in a recent 
sermon. “These nations professed friendship 
but they continued to build bigger battle- 
ships and increase the strength of their 
armies. Militarism crushes Europe in times 
of peace and it is death and destruction in 
time of war.” 


St ee Ly eer es 











S. R. Hawkins, of Portland, Ore., 
Who Thinks That Infidelity in 


Rev. 


Europe is the Underlying 
Cause of the War. 
DEMOCRACY TO GAIN, SAYS AUSTIN HUNTER. 
At Jackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, 


Rev. Austin Hunter said: “While the mili- 
tarist dubs his critics as ‘peace at any 
price men’ he is really the one to whom 
the epithet should be applied, for the price 
is national bankruptcy. The whole puppet 
system of monarchs and _brass-buttoned 
patriots is an absurdity. If this terrible 
war shall result in such a shaking up 
of European life that democracy shall gain 
the ascendency over autocracy in Europe 
it may be the beginning of a new era, where- 
in ‘thrones have crumbled and kings are 
dust.’ ” 


INFIDELITY A CAUSE, SAYS 8, R, HAWKINS. 


“I believe that God will overrule the pas- 
sions of men and that the eventual outcome 
of the war will be for the good of the 
world,” said Samuel R. Hawkins, pas- 
tor of Central Church, Portland, Ore. 
“The infidelity that has weakened the stand- 
ing of the Christian religion in Europe 
during the last quarter of a century has 
helped to bring about this great impending 
struggle. There can never be peace where 
the faith in the Bible and God has been 
undermined. Then, too, the _ selfishness 
of the ruling houses in Europe has _ been 
a contributing cause. This great war is 
not a war of the people, it was inspired 
by the heads of the governments.” 


WORLD WILL LOSE BY WAR.—0. F. JORDAN. 


“The war which seems to have broken 
out in Europe will contribute nothing to 
the civilization of the world, but rather 
will prove to be a brake on the wheels of 
progress. It will be a war of race hatred, 
a struggle for territory and commercial ad- 
vantage. After it is over there will be 
more hatred, more greed and more misery. 
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From such a war every Christian should 
pray that the world be delivered. The death 
of hundreds of thousands or even millions 
of human beings may result if war is not 
averted. Savage and brutal instinct in the 
races now covered somewhat by civilized life 
will be laid bare. The ideals of the gospel 
will be forgotten in a frightful mob move- 
ment back to paganism. Nations who claim 
to honor the Prince of Peace apostatize from 
their faith when they choose force instead 
of reason to settle issues such as the present 
one.” 
NATIONS NOT CHRISTIAN, 
MAN, 


“We need to observe that our civilization 
and socalled Christian nations are not so 
in fact. The law of the survival of the fit- 
test is yet largely supreme. The chance for 
the revival of the unfit is largely a Uto- 
pian dream,” declared Finis Idleman of 
Central Church, Des Moines, Ia. The Chris- 
tian attitude must essentially be one of deep 
and profound concern. But if all pleas of 
mediation fail and Europe will actualize 
what seems to be an impending calamity 
for a quarter of a century then let us pray 
that there may appear at the end of the 
dreadful day some clearer cause of the new 
order with its basis of universal brotherhood, 
its ideal of essential greatness inherent in 
great service and its defense in the inner 
righteousness of the individuals who com- 
pose the holy order.” 

DR. BRANDT ON CAUSES OF WAR. 

European war new will be interpreted to 
the congregation every Sunday night by 
Dr. John L. Brandt, pastor of First Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Brandt has travelled 
rather widely and devoted a recent Sun- 


SAYS FINIS IDLE- 


day evening to the causes leading up to 
the war. Dr. Brandt upheld the Servians 
in their stand against Austria-Hungary. 


We would not want Austria-Hungary or any 
other foreign power to police us any more 
than did the Servians, and they did right 
in refusing to permit Austro-Hungarian 
police amidst them,” said Dr. Brandt. In 
describing the Servians as he saw them in 
Servia and elsewhere, Dr. Brandt said: 
“The Servian is a man who never shrinks 
from a hard task and never looks for an 
easy job. Indeed, no one would be more 
astonished than he if he got one. He is a 
worker, not an overseer; a worker, not a 
master. He knows nothing but authority. 
The Servians are prolific, averaging eight 
children to the family. Servia was a 
tempting morsel for Austria, and there is 
no doubt whatever that Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand had planned to annex Servia on 
taking the throne. Servia was robbed of 
the fruits of her gallant victories in the 
recent Balkan wars. Servia was on the 
verge of finally losing her national entity 
and independence. Among the influences at 
the bottom of this war has been the work 
of an American college, known as Roberts 
College, in Constantinople. I had the privi- 
lege of visiting that college when I was 
there a few years ago. I could not help 
noticing the splendid young Slavs in whose 
minds and hearts constitutional ideals were 
being instilled.” Doctor Brandt said he 
believes that after the great war is over, 
after millions have been slain and billions in 
property destroyed, the dream of universal 
peace perhaps will come true. The nations 
then may be willing to come to a conven- 
tion forever abolishing war, he said. 





The First Christian Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., is planning the erection of a sky- 
scraper upon the site of its present structure 
within the next twelve months. The com- 
pletion of the building will give the mem- 
bers the distinction of being the first church 
in the country to have their home in a sky- 
scraper. The contemplated structure will 
be ten stories im height, the first two of 
which will be used for church purposes. The 


building will cost approximately $260,000, and 
will bring a net revenue of $20,000 per annum. 
It will be located opposite the court house. 








Those wishing a location near the audi- 
torium will do well to secure rooms at the 
hotels. The down-town homes are almost 
altogether used for boarding houses. Almost 
all of our best Christian families live out on 
the car-lines about ten or fifteen minutes 
from the auditorium. Hence, only a few of 
those who secure rooms in homes near the 
auditorium will have the privacy of the 
average home. 

Atlanta has come to be a convention city 
and as a result a city of hotels. Two of 
the largest hotela in the South have been 
erected in the city within the last three years. 
These with several other large establishments 
are equipped with every modern convenience. 
In addition to these, there are a large number 
of smaller and intermediate hotels, the great 
majority of which have beén erected within 
the last five years. 

These hotels contain 4,000 rooms; and our 
committee has reservea all not used for 
regular guests. As during the Shriners con- 
vention, traveling salesmen will be requested 
by hotel managers to secure entertainment 
during convention week in surrounding towns. 
And since these rooms are ours from October 
7th to 14th, all correspondence with re- 
gard to entertainment will need to be ad- 
dressed to our committee. This will be an 
advantage to our visitors. We have con- 
tracted for a reasonable scale of rates and 
will take personal pride in securing the best 
service and in granting small favors. 

We are ready right now to place you in 
a room that you will like and one that will 
suit your price. 

Here is the whole story as to rates: Each 
hotel is conducted on the European plan, 
the meals can be secured at a reasonable 
price in the hotels. There are also a number 
of restaurants in the hotel section that serve 
meals from twenty-five cents up. 

Here are some of the rates scheduled: 150 
rooms without bath—$1 for one and $2 for 
two. 125 rooms without bath—$1.50 for 
one and $1 ‘for each additional person. 20 
rooms without bath—fifty and seventy-five 
cents for one and $1 and $1.50 for two. 50 
rooms without bath—$2 for one and $3 for 
two. 45 rooms with bath—$1.50 for one and 
$1 for each additional person. 290 rooms with 
bath $2 for one and $3, $3.50 and $4 for 
two. 20 rooms with bath—$2.25 for one and 
83.50 for two. 280 rooms with bath—$2.50 
for one and $4 and $5 for two. Other rooms 
are $3 and $3.50 for one and $4 and $5 for 
two. All the rates quoted at $1.50 or above 
apply to hotel headquarters as well as other 
hotels. 

From present indications it would seem that 
within the next few weeks the best of these 
rooms will be taken. The convention is 
almost upon us; and you will secure better 
service and save us a great deal of worry 
if you will make your reservations early. Do 
not wait until September and be compelled 
to look up this copy of your paper or spend 
a lot of time in correspondence about rates; 
but while the information is before you, send 
me your reservation fee of fifty cents each 
so I will know that you really mean to come. 
Write now. telling me just what price you 
wish, and I will assign you. 

W. ©. Foster, Chairman, Entertainment 
Committee, 82 Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA’S PLAY GROUNDS AND PARKS. 

Piedmont Park is on the North side, and at 
the present time Atlantians are having a gay 
time swimming in the lake at Piedmont. In 
this park is the “Peace Monument” com- 
memorating the cementing of the North and 
South. It was erected by the Old Guard of 
the Gate City Guards, a couple years ago, 
and the crack military companies of the 
United States came and helped unveil it. 
Tt is a beautiful monument. 

Ponce de Leon Ball Park has a seating 
capacity of 7.000. It is the home o: the At 
lanta Base Ball Club, pennant winners in 
1913 and who are now battling for the 1914 
pennant. Atlanta is a creat ball city and when 
the games are ending for the season, business 
houses close and everybody goes to the ball 
game to shout for Atlanta. The ball grounds 
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are said by professional ball players to. be 
the best in the South. 

There are quite a number of small parks 
over the city, where tired babies, with negro 
nurses while away their time; you do not 
have to “Keep Off The Grass” and the flowers 
are beautifully arranged in beds. One of 
these parks—‘Howell Park”—is in the West 
End, very near to “The Sign of the Wren’s 
Nest”—the home of Uncle Remus— and many 
a tired child is lulled to sleep by negro nurses 
either telling them some, story of “Brer kab- 
bit,” and “Little Miss Wren,” or a negro 
ditty peculiar only to that race—such as 
“Oh, vou Miss Dinia.” This is the everyday 
life of the Southerner, and he or she does 
not notice it so much—but you will. 

But the real play ground of both young 
and old is Grant Park, containing 144 acres 
and presented to the city a number of years 
ago by L. P. Grant, who at that time was 
president of the Atlanta and West Point R. 





Rev. R. Graham Frank, Secretary of the 
General Convention, 


Let us enter at the Cherokee Ave entrance; 
passing a beautiful fountain we come to the 
Cyclorama of the Battle of Atlanta; we 
enter—and there spread before us is the days 
of the Rebellion—it is accurate—veterans of 
fhe Confederate army are there to explain 
the great painting; then down to the lake; 
seats around it for the weary; boats on it 
for the romantic; swans and ducks always 
looking for popcorn or cake. Then up to the 
Zoo; then just before we reach the old Fort 
Walker—you gaze upon the old war engine 
“The Texas,” No. 212; this is the famous 
Confederate engine which played such an im- 
portant part in the Andrews Raid during 
the rebellion. You who come through Chat- 
tanooga will see the other engine in the depot 
there; then to Fort Walker, just about as it 
was during the war; the old cannon are still 
there; you look out over it and the country 
spreads before you just as it was in those 
days, and across its expanse brothers fought 
unto death;-then we turn and wander through 
the park; fine gravel walks over to the pic- 
nie grounds, and the grounds where the 
“youngsters” spend their idle moments; 
squirrels, very tame, are here and there, and 
the song birds know their life is safe. When 
you come, take Grant Park car at Five Points, 
or at Broad and Alabama Streets, and spend 
a few hours in a southern park. Neither the 
air nor the people you meet will be chilly, 
but delightful—both. . 
A. M. Beatry, 
Chairman Publicity. 


R. W. Gentry as Chautauqua Manager. 


R. W. Gentry, pastor at Winfield, Kans., 
is serving as platform manager of the Win- 
field Chautauqua this year. Mr. Gentry de- 
livered special addresses at Burden and Wil- 
mot, Kans., on July 4 and gave a memorial 
address for the Odd Fellows there, June 31. 
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LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


The fourth conference of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement for the middle section 
was held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 
29 to Aug. 2. About 250 men were present, 
representing 18 states and countries. Of these 
112 were laymen. The Disciples had 19 men 
present. 

The five days of the conference were 
crowded with Bible study, mission study, 
conferences, prayer meetings, missionary and 
devotional addresses. Seven great subjects 
of mission study formed the topics for daily 
study and discussion by as many groups. 
Three of these were of home missions, three 
of foreign missions and one general. 

The Laymen’s Movement, devoted exclu- 
sively to foreign missions at first, has found 
that the missionary enterprise is one and is 
now giving itself to the whole task. 

Two notes were sounded constantly in the 
recent gathering. First was the absolute 
confidence of victory. So strong was this 
assurance that it was never asserted. It was 
assumed. Whatever the problem—whether 
Mexican, Mohammedan, racial, industrial, 
mattered not—there was the positive assur- 
ance that the gospel of the Son of God is the 
solvent. 

The other note was the need of deeper 
spiritual life, of fuller consecration, of more 
earnest and constant prayer. 

The final meeting of consecration brought 
to light the fact that scores of men who had 
spent the days in considering the larger prob- 
lems of the world’s evangelization, home and 
foreign, were going home with strong reso- 
lutions and definite plans, to evangelize their 
own communities. After all that is the heart 
of missions. Not the romance of the remote, 
not the thrill of the novel, not anything but 
a passion for the preaching of the gospel 
will ever incite the church to the accomplish- 
ment of her task. 

Next year’s conference will be held at Lake 
Geneva July 28 to August 1. The Disciples 
should have 50 men there. 

I. J. CAHILL, 


CHURCH EXTENSION OP¥ORTUNITIES. 

The First Opportunity is the one imme- 
diately at our door. Since last Septem- 
ber, 176 church organizations have appealed 
for aid and 113 are still unanswered. The 
board made only five promises at the last 
meeting, Aug 4th. The remaining 113 con- 
gregations will be greatly embarrassed by liens 
and unpaid bills unless we can answer their 
appeals. These missions are the children of 
our great brotherhood. Do good unto all 
men, particularly unto those that are of the 
household of faith. This is Paul’s charge to 
us. The board pleads for these homeless ones 
because they are our brothers. They are 
trying to restore the New Testament church. 
They are striving for the union of all God’s 
people on the one foundation. 

The Second Opportunity is to help decide 
the social and religious character of thou- 
sands of new Western communities. Mil- 
lions of acres are being irrigated and hun- 
dreds of towns are springing up. The 
streams of emigration do not all flow to the 
cities. Hundreds are being now diverted 
westward. From, and including, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Montana, to the Pacific 
Ocean, the increase in population has been 
fifty per cent or more in ten years. 29,000 
new farms were taken in Montana last year. 
100,000 new people came in. The church 
building and the life it includes should be 
the soclal center of these communities. 

The Third Opportunity is to shape the 
thought of these new communities, re- 
ligiously. If we are first on the ground we 
can save communities from being over 
churched, There are too many sects. This is 
the sorrow of Christ, who prayed for a unity 
of His people. So long as there is a division 
of God’s people, so long must we continue 
to make the Christian union plea upon the 
basis of the teachings of the New Testament. 
Let us be sure to start these new communities 
right religiously. We were called into exist- 
ence as a people for just this thing. If we 
build up-to-date churches and equip them 
with modern Sunday-school facilities, we 
shall command wholly these new communi- 


ties. 
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The Fourth Opportunity is to take 
care of the immigrants at our doors. We 
must handle this problem or it will handle 
us. After the opening of the Panama Canal, 
immigrants from Europe will be landed on 
the Pacific coast from Europe, for only $5 
more than it costs to land on the Atlantic 
They are finding here political and 
May God give us grace to 
by erecting 


coast. 
religious liberty. 
take care of this opportunity 
mission buildings. 

Will not. every church order supplies at 
once for the September offering. They will 
be sent free; 

Write G. W. Muckley, 603 New England 
Bldg.. Kansas. City, Mo. 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


In the future the church at King City, Mo., 
E. C. Baird, minister, will support Alexander 
Paul at Wuhu, China. 

The church at Pomona, Cal., has sent $1,005, 
and it will send more before Sept. 30th. This 
provides the salary of two missionaries on 
the foreign field. 

The Pico Heights Church, Los Angeles, Cal., 
claims the distinction of having contributed 
to every department of organized mission 
work since Feb. 1, 1914, and to two out- 
side missions besides. S. M. Bernard, for- 
merly of Kentucky, is the minister. 

Dr. W. N. Lemmon of the Mary Chiles 
Hospital, Manila, P. I. says that he has ten, 
twenty, and even more in the wards each 
day, and in the clinie and hospital, 100 
treatments per day. The first thing the 
patient gets on entering the hospital is a 
bath. and then a Bible. All of the nurses 
are members of the Christian churc’. They 
are now in the new hospital, and every bed 
is full with six on the floor. He says they 
cannot keep enough beds for all who need 
them. 

The First Church, Akron, Ohio, L. N. D. 
Wells, pastor, has sent the Foreign Society 
$2,287, since October Ist. This is the largest 
cash contribution we have received from any 
one church so far in the year. Cleveland, 
Ohio, (Euclid Ave.) J. H. Goldner, minister, 
comes next with $1,720. These are advance 
steps. 

The Independence Boulevard Sunday-school, 
Kansas City, Mo., will in the future support 
Mrs. Arthur Bowman, as their living-link. 

Pres. Yuan of China has issued a decree 
for the establishment of an educational fund 
of twelve millions of dollars to provide 1,200 
scholarships fer students at home and abroad 
of $400 each. This is one of the hopeful 
signs in China. The mission schools are 
helping to provoke the government to estab- 
lish its own schools. The mission hospitals 
will provoke and inspire the nation to 
found and support their own hospitals. What 
has been done in other countries will be re- 
peated in China. 

A. F. Hensey, Bolenge, Africa, writes as 
follows: “Last Sunday (June 28th) we had 
a glad day; 134 were baptized and over 600 
were at the communion service. Seventy-two 

_of these baptized were from the Ibinza, and 
so Bolenge is getting to be more and more 
the melting-pot of the tribe.” 

After a year spent in the language school 
in Tokyo, Miss Gretchen Garst returns to 
Akita. She has had a good year and returns 
to her work in the very best of spirits. 

Mr, and Mrs. Geo. B. Baird of Luchowfu, 
China, reached Vancouver July 30th on their 
return home on furlough. Mr. Baird found 
his father at the point of death. For a little 
time his father recognized him and then sank 
back into unconsciousness. 

F. M. RAIns, Secretary. 


A. E. Cory is Safe. 

A cablegram to the Foreign Society from 
A. E. Cory, Luzerne, Switzerland, dated 
August 1, announces that he and his wife 
and Mrs. Morrison had reached that point on 
their return from St. Petersburg, Russia, 
safe and sound. 


TRANSYLVANIA. U. MAKES GIFT. 


Some of the special summer work of Mark 
Wayne Williams, of Milwaukee, is as fol- 
lows: Addresses at Madison, Wis., June 26, 
27, State Endeavor Convention; address at 
union service, Milwaukee, before Consistory 
of Masons, June 28; union tent gospel serv- 
for three weeks, on East Side, Mil- 


ices 
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THE MEANING 


OF BAPTISM 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
ditor of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


THE FIRST REVIEW 


Before the reviews of Mr. Morrison’s new book have begin to come in 
from the religious press there comes this appreciation from a prominent 
Disciple layman who received one of the first copies of the book. The 
letter is addressed to the author: 


‘‘I finished yesterday your ‘Baptism.’ It is very readable, and, as far 
as I am able to detect, flawless in its argument. It is a weapon wherewith 
the Lord could enable one to put a thousand to rout. It seems to me to be 
the most significant book put out by the Disciples in years. It reveals 
scholarship, religious insight, interpretative ability, tolerance and vision. 
I cannot see how it will fail to be widely read both among our people and 
others. I will watch for the reviews with much interest, and am glad I 
have read the book before the reviews appear.’’ 


This reader is not the only one who has already finished this stimulat- 
ing work. Messages coming from thoughtful men over the country 
justify the prediction that “The Meaning of Baptism” will prove to be 
the most discussed book that has appeared among the Disciples for 
many years. Not only that: the discussion it will provoke bids fair to 
carry the Disciples’ Restoration Movement many leagues forward in 
fulfilling its mission. 


Price, $1.25. Add 10 cents for postage 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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500 Ways to Help Your Church 


Absolutely the best and most thorough book cf its kind. Full of plans 


for social work in church and school. Just out. Price, $1.90 plus 10 


cts. postage. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT MEN LIVE BY 


A new book for spiritual upbuilding. By Richard C. Cabot, who holds 
that Work, Play, Love, Prayer are the four great things in life. The 
most widely read book of its kind today. $1.50 net. You want it. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL UntrormM LESSON FOR 
SepremsBer 6, 1914. 


Read Matt. 22 :28-46. Memory Verses, 29-31. 
Golden Text.—Theu shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, a with 


all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.—Luk¢g 10:27. 
American Standard Bible. 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used permission.) 

(28) And one of the scribes came, and heard them 
questioning together, and knowing -that he had 
answered them well, asked him, What commandment 
is the first of all, (20) Jesus answered, The first is, 
Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God, the Lord is one; 
(30) and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength (31) The second is 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There 
is none other commandment greater than these. 
(32) And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, Teach- 
er, thou hast well said that he is one; and there is 
none other but he: (33) and to love him with all the 
heart, and with al] the understanding, and with all 
the strength, and to love his neighbor as himeelf,. is 
much more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices. (84) And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God. And no man after that durst 
ask him any question. 

(41) And he sat down over against the treasury, 
and beheld how the multitude cast money into the 
treasury; and many that were rich cast in much. 
(42) And there came a poor widow, and she cast 
in two mites, which make a farthing. (43) And he 
called unto him his disciples, and said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more 
than all they that are casting into the treasury; 
(44) for they all did cast in of their superfluity; but 
she of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living. 


Verse by Verse. 
By CLARK BUCKNER. 
vy. 28. One of the scribes: The scribes 
were the doctors of the law; by reason of 
their constant copying of the laws they be- 
came far more familiar with them than did 
the ordinary Jew. Came, and heard~ them 
questioning together: Some think that this 
scribe was honest in his desire to test the 
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| Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 


schools among Disciples. 


contained in any other series. 


2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 


and pupil. 


3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 
6 


They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 


7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 


reputation. 


8 They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 


ossess full editorial rights, through the 


9. The Disciples 
editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. Fortieth St. 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
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character of Jesus. He had heard the Mas- 
ter’s reply to Herodians and Sadducees, and 
roposed his question in all good faith. 
Vhat commandment is the first of all? 
This was not an uncommon question. The 
doctor of the law had discussed it for many 
years, but there was little agreement upon 
the subject. Now this man proposes this, 
one of the most disputed questions among 
the Jewish teachers, as the test question for 
the new teacher, 

v. 29. Hear, oh, Israel: See Duet. 6:4-5. 
v. 30. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy, etc.”: In these terms some in- 
terpreters have recognized the language of 
a primitive psychology, and attempt of a 
threefold or fourfold division of human 
nature, “soul” referring to emotion, “mind” 
to intellect, and “strength” to will. But 
whatever may be thought of this suggestion, 
it is manifest that the words are intended 
to claim for God the affection of human na- 
ture in all of its extent and all of its in- 


tensity. (Stalker.) 
vy. 31. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. See Lev. 19:18. This command- 


ment is the first of the second table which 
has to do with man’s duties toward his 
brother man. Every Jew was recognized as 
a neighbor by every other Jew. 

v. 32. Teacher, thou hast well said: the 
seribe is greatly charmed by the keen words 
of the teacher. His spontaneous expression 
of his appreciation, in the presence of his 
fellow-scribes, is evidence of his sincerity. 

v. 34. When Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly: the man’s speaking with such 
unusual understanding greatly pleased the 
Master. 

v. 41. He sat down over against the treas- 
ury: the treasury was in the court of the 
women. And behold the multitudes came: 
it was the custom for everyone to give. 
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Many that were rich cast in much: no doubt 
they did this with great pomp. 

v. 42. And she cast in two mites: A far- 
thing, amounting to about four-fifths of a 
cent. 

v. 43. This poor widow cast in more: for 
the reason that her two mites represented 
more sacrifice than did the large sums given 
by the rich. 

At the Heart of the Lesson. 

Doctor Jowett in one of his Birmingham 
sermons tells us: “When I want to think of 
the love of God to thee and me, I do 
not reject the helpful suggestions of human 
motherhood, and fatherhood, and wifehood, 
and husbandhood, and childhood. Nay, rather 
do I listen to their music all the more eager- 
ly, and in their love-strains I hear ‘sweet 
snatches of the songs above,’ faint echoes 
of the wonderful love of God. No, the love 
of our Father in heaven is not altogether 
unlike the love of all good fathers on 
earth. It is very like and yet very unlike; 
so like as to be akin, so unlike that it 
fills us with adoring wonder and praise; so 
like, as the vast organ and the harmonium 
are akin, and can express the same tune; so 
unlike that, as with the organ and the har- 
mcnium, one overwhelms the other in range 
and capacity, in height and depth, in length 
and breadth of musical glory. ‘God loves 
you, and you have heard a bit of the tune in 
your mother’s love, in your father’s love, 
in the love of your husband, in the love of 
your wife, in the love of your little child. 
Human love may be only as a child’s ear- 
liest broken song in comparison with the 
Hallelujah Chorus, but it is akin.” 

The greatest thing in any person is his 
supreme love to God. It brings us nearest 
to God in sympathy, friendship, and charac- 
ter. We cannot love him supremely and not 
grow like him. It opens our souls to the 
best influences. It helps us to become co- 
workers with God. It brings to us the 
greatest motives, the greatest possibilities, 
the noblest character, the highest ideal, the 
largest usefulness, which we are capable of 
receiving.—Peloubet’s Notes. 
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Mid-Week Service 


By Su.as JONEs. 








| The 
TOPIC FOR SEPT. 2. 


The Christian Life and the Church Home. 
Ps. 84; Heb. 10:11-25. 


The temple at Jerusalem was for the Jew | 


the home of religion. Jerusalem 
place made a delight by the presence of the 


temple. 


imagination of the devotee. Though scat- 


was a | 


The elaborate service stirred the. | 


tered abroad upon the face of the earth, | 


pious Jews found a center for their deep- 
est emotions in the sanctuary of their 
fathers. And Jehovah was the glory of the 
temple. He was the light and the salvation 
of the faithful. 

WHAT MAKES A CHU&8CH HOME? 


Why should a may lay aside his Sunday 
paper and go to church? 
music aske dthis question and presented 
an answer. 
not go to church unless he thought he was 
able to get something he could get nowhere 
else. 
perficial feeling, that appeal comes to one 
in many other places. 
the dance hall are efficient 
emotions of a certain kind. The church can- 
not hope to compete with them in their 
chosen field. 


A teacher of | 


He said the man probably would | 


If the appeal of the church is to su- | 


The playhouse and | 
in awakening | 


The tunes of the church that | 


suggest the rhythm of the dance are enjoyed | 


for other than religious reasons. 


The critic | 


of church music then went on to say that | 


the singing of the church should make its 
appeal to the deepest emotions of the soul. 
What does the church say to the man who 
has lost his dearest friend? What is its 
message to him who has lost his self-respect? 
What word does it speak in the presence of 
the mystery of existence? The church be- 
comes a home to us when it faces honestly 


our serious problems and helps us to feel | 


that God is with us. 
people to assist us in securing church homes 
for ourselves and for others we ought to ex- 
amine with care our ideas of what the church 
is to do for men. 

A PLACE OF BEAUTY. 

We pass by the unpainted house built on a 
spot where trees and grass and flowers seem 
never to have been, and we wonder whether 
human beings can live in such a house and 
retain their distinctly human characteristics. 
We have come to the place where great impor- 
tance is attached to surroundings. We de- 
mand that the schood house and grounds be 
attractive. Achurch house that offends good 
taste hinders the development of the re- 
ligious life. A simple chapel that represents 
the ability of the congregation, that is kégt 
clean, gives the worshiper a sense of inde- 
pendence. He does not think it necessary to 
apologize to himself or others for the place 
in which he prays. It has its own kind of 
beauty which sensible men admire. Congre- 
gations, like families and individuals, need 
to learn how to rejoice in wnat can be ac- 
quired honestly. We are sometimes tempted 
to judge a building’s power by its cost. Yet 
the best things are difficult to acquire. If 
we would have a church home in which we 
have a right to rejoice, we must sacrifice 
for it. 

A MEETING-HOUSE. 


_ There is more meaning in the term “meet- 
ing-house” than we of the present genera- 
tion realize. The term is going out of use. 
We think of it as a term used in days when 
people were less discriminating in tneir lan- 
guage than we are. It may have served its 
day. But the idea contained in it is a 
part of Christianity. The church is a place 
where people meet, where social life is cul- 
tivated. In the cnurch we gatner for the 
consideration of all the interests of life in 
the light of faith in the eternal purpose. We 
do not separate the life of one man from that 
of others. Individualism has its place in re- 
ligion. Solitude is indispensable for the 
growth of independence. But the individual- 
ism of religion is that of mutual helpful- 
ness. Does the church promote helpful min- 
istries? iI Chron. 2:5-9; Isa. 64:11; Ps. 
102:14; 122:1, 6, 9; 128: 5; I Chron. 29:3; 
It Chron. 3:8; Ps. 9:11; 20:2; 46:4, 5; 
133:1-3; 134:1-3. 


48:1, 2; 





Before we call upon | 





work. 
Faculty has degrees from Vassar, 
under same principal ten years. 


drinking fountains on each floor. Steam heat. 
tiful parlors. 


Conservatory of 





violin. Courses in every brnch of music, 
Auditorium for concerts. Glee Club. 
of its size in the United States. 
demonstration teaching and for pleasure. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, 





William Woods College 


A Junior College for Young Women, fully accredited by University of Missouri. 
Member Junior College Union of State of Missouri, 


Complete Literary Courses—four years accredited high school work; two years accredited college 
Graduates enter University without examination. 
Wellesley, University of Illinois, 
Columbia University and institutions of like standing. Physical education emphasized. 
in the Fine Arts; Home Economics, Cooking, Sewing, Millinery taught. 


Thoroughly Modern College—splendidly located, outside rooms, hot and cold water and sanitary 
Electric lights. 
New $2500.00 refrigerating plant. 


Music 


parlors. Eminent director with European training and experience. 

applied and theoretical, 
Orchestra. 
Victor Victrola and Knabe player-piano with selected records for 





All Advantages Guaranteed as Advertised—For illustrated Catalogue and information about the 
attractive college home life and features, address 


President Joseph L. Garvin 


Definite religious instruction. 

University of Nebraska, 
Instruction 
Expression Department 


Hardwood floors throughout. Beau- 


Twenty-eight new KNABE 
pianos, including two concert 
grands, four parlor grands, one 
art grand (white and gold) for 
Specialists in piano, voice and 

including pipe organ. Large 
Most expensively equipped college conservatory 


109 COLLEGE WALK, FULTON, MO. 








An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 


Sixty-fourth Year 


CHRISTIAN OLLEGE 


Historic old College with five large. 
modern Buildings. 


Next Session Begins September 16 


Dorsey Memorial Hall, a $36,000 building, completed 1911. 
coliege-trained, experienced teachers. 


Twenty-five 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, 


Business, Domestic Science. A Junior-college course leads to an A. A. degree. Col- 
lege-preparatory and Special Courses are offered. Careful attention to health and to 


character-training. Twenty-acre campus and athletic field. 


Home care. Best 


patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. For illustrated catalogue address 
MRS. LUELLA ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 














The Bible College of Missouri 


A Biblical and Theological Seminary of 
high grade. 

At Columbia, Mo., the educational cen- 
ter of the state. 

Adjacent to University of Missouri. Co- 
operating with it. Mutual interchange 
of credits. 

Tuition nothing. Non-Missourians $20 
per year in University. 

Fine student preaching opportunities. 

For catalogue or information, write 

G. D. EDWARDS, Dean. 























SOME FEATURES OF “THE 
CONQUEST” 


Modern Science and the World’s Work 
The Conquest Bible Class 
The Bulletin Board (News) 
Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topics 
Attractive Serial Stories 
“Snapshots” and “Chuckles” 
Character Talks by Leading Disciples 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. M. Chicago, Ill. 





CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, MISSOURI. 


A Christian College of high grade, 
ideally located in a saloonless town 
amidst surroundings unexcelled for 
beauty and nobility. 

Splendid new dormitories and gym- 
nasium under the management of 
Mrs. M. W. Harkins, who, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Ross, looks after 
the welfare of young ladies. 

The school gives special attention 
to ministerial education, and the 
Bible Department under Dean H. B. 
Robison, Ph. D., offers exceptional 
opportunities to men seeking ad- 
vanced work. Unusual opportunities 
for preaching. 

For Catalog and full information 
address— 


EARLE M. TODD, President. 























MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR YOURSELF 


representing our special line of imported 
goods, sent on consignment. No advance 
money. Write today for plan. Japanese Ari 
*% Picture Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





The Bethany System of Sun- 
day-School Literature 








How “The Conquest” Wins 


F YOU are doubtful whether you can risk changing from the paper your adult 

| class now takes to “The Conquest,” read the following letters and telegram. They 

will indicate to you how this attractive weekly “took” with one of the high- 
class schools of the brotherhood—Dr. Ainslie’s, at the Christian Temple, Baltimore. 
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TELEGRAM, DEC. 28, 1913. 
Baltimore. 
Disciples Publication Society. 
Chicago. 
Mail Monday sure 125 copies 
The Conquest. 
PETER AINSLIE. 











LETTER, JAN. 12, 1914. 
Baltimore. 
Disciples Publicaton Society 
Chicago. 

“The Conquest” is FINE! Please 
increase our order from 125 to 150 
copies, beginning with issue of 
Jan. 17. If paper for this date has 
already been mailed, send addi- 
tional copies at once, as we would 
like to have the increased number 
for distribution next Sunday. 

A. E. Sanders, Secy. 
Baltimore, Md. 








LETTER, JULY 23, 1914. 
Baltimore, Md. 

We feel we are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with “The Conquest” to 
say that it is the Best Journal we 
have ever used. The information 
is most interesting, and we are 
glad to say very concise.. In fact, 
we feel that we could not say too 
much for it. 

We are especially glad to note 
that “The Conquest’ is taken home 
by our members, instead of being 
left on the chairs, which is so often 
customary, and we believe is read 
at home, as our members are 
really anxious for it. 

We heartily endorse and rec- 
ommend “The Conquest” to all 
schools looking for a Good, All 
Around Journal.. 


F. M. Buckingham, 
Teacher Baraca Class. 











This is one of the classes of the school at Christian 

Temple, Baltimore, which as may be seen from the 

picture is proud of The Conquest, which it uses to the 
extent of 150 copies. 


If you are looking for the ideal weekly fo r Adult and Young People’s Classes, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and the Home, sen d for free sample copy of 
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700-714 E. 40th Street 


Disciples Publication Society oi; 


Illinois 
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